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“SO SOON AS THEY SAW ME THEY FELL TO SCREAMING, AND CLUNG TO ONE ANOTHER.” 


THE 


ROSE OF 


PARADISE, 


Being a detailed account ‘of certain adventures that happened to Captain John Mackra, in connection with the famous pirate Edward England, in the 
| year 1720, off the Island of Jehanna, in the Mozambique Channel; writ by himself, and now for the first time published. 


VIL.—(Continued!) 

Tuz cruel and bloody fight betwixt the Cassandra and the two 
pirate crafts hath excited so much comment and hath been se con- 
siderably discussed that it would be both tedious and unnecessary 
to here relate more than is absolutely needful for the correct un- 
derstanding of this veritable narrative, it dealing more directly 
with another matter, viz, the history of that precious stone the 
Rose of Paradise. Therefore the following is but a short and 
bald account of that bloody engagement. 

When the sloop full of those cruel and wicked wretches, who in 
their appearance and conduct resembled devils from hell rather 
than human beings, had come to within about pistol-shot of us, 
they hove to, and without further parley delivered a dreadful 
broadside, whereby two of our men were instantly killed, and two 
more wounded. ‘To this bloody challenge we immediately an- 
swered, and with very good effect, doing much execution upon 
their crowded decks. 

But their design was not to engage us at such a distance, as we 
very soon perceived, but rather to come aboard of us as soon as 
they could, for, dropping sail, so that the wind might not interfere 
with their movements, they ran out great oars from the ports 
between decks, and began rowing toward us after the fashion of a 
galleon, being careful to keep broadside on. 

However, I had no mind to let them come aboard if I could 
prevent it, for they outnumbered us three to one. 

There was no chance for us to manceuvre in such shoal water 
and in such close quarters, but I gave orders to fire upon the oars, 
and not at the pirates on the deck of the sloop. This order was 
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obeyed so punctually and with such good aim by the gunners 
aboard of the Cassandra that the oars upon one side were all 
broken before the sloop had come half the distance to us; where- 
upon, her mainsail being down, and the oars all upon the side 
furthest from us, she lost headway and fell off with the current, 
and we were able to rake her with a broadside that must have 
done great execution. 

This crippled her, for the time, and she drifted away with the 
current to the northward, so that she was compelled to drop 
anchor lest she should run aground. 

The Greenwich and the Ostender had hove to at about a league’s 
distance, wherefore I thought that they intended to come to our 
assistance. But this they did not do, but left us engaged with 
our barbarous and inhuman enemies, with their black and bloody 
flags hanging over us, and with but little appearance of our ever 
escaping being cut to pieces. 

I now bore down upon the other craft, hoping, as she did not 
appear to be much more heavily armed than the Cassandra, that 
I might disable her, and thus get into the channel and to open 
water before the sloop had recovered from the effects of our 
broadside. 1 ordered all hands to lie down in the waist, and so 
took the pirate’s fire as we came nigh to them without making 
reply until we had come under her stern. Then we gave them all 
our starboard broadside, and rounding to, delivered our port broad- 
side, raking them fore and aft. 

This wellnigh finished the business for them, for they received 
more than one shot betwixt wind and water, and could we have 

iven them one more broadside, I verily believe it would have 
finished the fight so far as they were concerned. But at this 
juncture the other craft, having hoisted her sail again, and being 


very well manned, occupied us to such an extent as to enable the 
bark to keep off a little and to stop her leaks. 

Whilst she was about this business the sloop still endeavored 
to board us, striving with all diligence to come up with us by means 
of what oars she had left, so that it was only by much ado and 
great endeavors that we managed to keep her off. But we con- 
trived to make a running fight of it for more than half an hour, 
though greatly hampered by the narrow sea-room. 

At last the other vessel, having repaired her damages, bore 
down upon us in aid of her consort, for the sloop was very plainly 
filling rapidly, having heeled over so much to one side that her 
decks were greatly exposed to our fire. 

It was now about five o’clock in the afternoon, and in all that 
long time we had been engaged with and under the fire of first 
the one and then the other of our enemies. Most of the officers 
and men upon the quarter-deck were either killed or wounded, so 
that when I eld this craft, crowded with naked howling 
wretches thirsting for our blood, come bearing down upon us, and 
when I beheld that there was little or no hope of Captain Kirby’s 
coming to our assistance, I could see no other chance for our 
safety than to run the Cassandra ashore, and so escape as best we 
could. This we endeavored to do, and though we drew four feet 
more water than the pirate, it pleased God that she stuck fast 
upon higher ground, so that they were again prevented from 
boarding us. Here we fought last, and I know not whether it 
was not the bloodiest engagement of that whole day, nor can I 
sufficiently praise the behavior, not only of the officers, but of the 
men, who even in this extremity fought with the most extraor- 
dinary courage, though the crew of the sloop, which had been run 
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“The children never seem to tire of Harrer'’s Youne Prorie. Month 
after mouth it ie in constant demand, among the older as well as younger 
ones.”— The Living Church. ’ 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
> Aw WEeKLyY. 

The Fourth of July number, issned June 28, contains 
“GRANDFATHER WATTS’S PRIVATE ‘FOURTH,’” 
A Poem, 

By H. C. BUNNER, 
Avrtnor ot “Ares rrom Arcany,” “Tur Mmoer,” 
The poem is accompanied by a capital drawing by W. A. Rocers. 
The principal story is entitled 
PHIL BRUNTREY’S FIREWORKS, 
By JOHN HABBERTON, 
Arvtnor or “ Heven’s Banigs,” Fro. 


“ Lawn-Tennis for Young Players” is the title of an excellent 
aiticle, of a practical character, by James Dwicut, who not only 
stands in the first rank as a player, but is the author of the best 
work extant on the game of lawn-tennis. 


The principal illustration in this number is a Fourth of July 
subject, 
’ CARING FOR THE WOUNDED, 
¢ Drawn ny P. 8. NEWELL. 


Other interesting contributions are“ The Old-fashioned ‘ Fourth,’” 
by Margaret E. Sanosrer, and “ The Reign of Fishes,” by Sopuir 
B. Herrick. 


Harpre’s Younc Prorie, $200 per YKAR. 
» A specimen copy of Haxrrn’s YounG Prorix will be sent on ap- 
plication. 


HARPERS WEEKLY. 


New York, Sarvrnay, Jury 2, 1887. 


THE QUEEN’S JUBILEE. 


HE celebration of the Queen’s Jubilee in Lordon 
was evidently ore of the most impressive pa- 
geants ever seen in England. It was unmarred by 
serious accident. The weather was perfect, the cer- 
emonial imposing and splendid, and the immense 
popular enthusiasm was more striking than all else. 
The Queen herself, according to all the accounts, was 
the satisfactory chief figure of so stately a scene. Her 
serene composure and womanly dignity gave a royal 
grace to her presence and movement, which was per- 
haps the more striking from her plain attire. On 
such an occasion, however, which was the highest 
possible ceremony of state, if was naturally felt that 
her Majesty’s self, who is but a ceremony, should 
have appeared to be altogether the Queen. It was 
the day of the Queen, not of the woman, and all the 
insignia of royalty, the crown and the robes, would 
have been the fitting culmination of the spectacle. 
If the other official dignitaries had worn plain clothes 
the effect would have been ludicrous. In such a pa- 
geant the Queen is only an official dignitary, and the 
same sense of propriety which led her to wear the 
ribbon of the Garter might well have caused her to 
wear the royal robes. 

This, however, was a ceremonial detail which was 
forgotten in the magnificence and grandeur of the 
whole scene» It is impossible to escape in the various 
reports a sense of sincerity in all the symbolic pomp. 
There was plainly a heartiness of feeling, a genuine 
pride and affection of Englishmen for England, which 
gave the occasion a reality which makes it very sig- 
nificant. What country, indeed, has a nobler history ? 
or what people have traditions more inspiring? There 
is a grea. deal of cheap sneering at England, and cer- 
tainly we have had opportunities to know her occa- 
sional insolence, injustice, and hostility. But would 
the daughter, of whom Mr. Low in New York spoke 
so worthily and well, exchange her lineage and de- 
scent for any other in Christendom ? 

There was one thought which could not be ex- 
cluded in reflecting upon the Jubilee,and upon the 
marvellous changes of the half-century during which 
the Queen has worn the crown. It is this, that she 
is Queen of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and yet 
that at the very moment of the great ceremonial the 
feeling of Ireland toward the English connection is 
more bitterly hostile than ever. Every allowance 
may be made for the mere demagogism of agitation, 
and the severest condemnation may be justly uttered 
of the detestable teachings which justify wholesale 
murder under the plea of a state of war. The “ offen- 
sive foreignism” which the Chicago Times plainly 
describes and denounces in this country, the effort 
to make our politics turn upon the English policy in 
Ireland, and the contemptible servility of American 
politicians to the Irish vote, may all be conceded. 
But the fact remains that of the Queen's three king- 
doms one is bitterly alienated when her Jubilee oc- 
curs, and raises a voice of cursing instead of blessing. 
That this is wholly the fault of Ireland no student 
of history can aver. That no existing law weighs 
more heavily upon Ireland than upon the other 
kingdoms, if it be true, does not dispose of the situa- 
tion. It is to be regretted that while so much has 
been done during the Victorian reign to alleviate 
Irish suffering, English statesmanship has not yet 

penetrated the secret of discontent and found the 
way of peace in that country. But the demonstrated 


affection for the Queen, the Joyous English pride in 
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England, the unquestionable loyalty to English insti- 
tutions and forms of liberty, and the supreme good 
sense of the great race from which America has main- 
ly sprung, all justify the belief that the problem is 
not hopeless, and the anticipation that it will be hap- 
pily solved. 


THE SILVER LINING OF THE CLOUD. 


THE incident of ‘‘the rebel flags” has had one ex- 
cellent result. It has shown the extreme difficulty 
of reopening the sectional issue, and has revealed the 
good sense of the people and the press in the South- 
ern States. The tone of everything that has been 
said there upon the subject certainly compares favor- 
ably with the hysterical outbursts of many men and 
papers in the Northern States. The order itself was 
unwise, because it was not in harmony with public 
sentiment in this part of the Union; and it was an 
error, because the question of the disposition of the 
flags should be decided by Congress. But the attempt 
to show that the order showed the secret sympathy 
of the President with rebellion and a disposition to 
pander to disloyalty, or that the incident had any 
significance whatever except that of a desire to con- 
firm existing good feeling, has totally failed. Gen- 
eral Drum and Secretary ENDICOTT and President 
CLEVELAND are as earnest patriots and were quite as 
sincere Union men as General BUTLER, for instance, 
who sneers at the President, but whose fidelity to the 
Union and good service in the field were both un- 
questionable. The incident has revealed not only the 
good sense of ‘‘the New South,” but the good sense 
of what Governor AMES, of Massachusetts, aptly calls 
New North.” 

The uproar was largely factitious and political, and 
was intended to arouse the old sectional jealousy, 
stinging one section to angry retorts, and the other 
to renewed animosity. But this game has failed ut- 
terly. The sterling patriotic feeling in the old Union 
States-has not responded to the antics of purtisan 
politicians, but while seeing the mistake of the Ad- 
ministration, it has suspected neither treachery to the 
government nor any motive that is not just and fair, 
while the remarks of Governors LEE, of Virginia, and 
Gorpon, of Georgia, and of the Southern press gen- 
erally, have proved that public feeling in the South- 
ern States is not to be goaded into expressions of hos- 
tility or insult to the Union and the flag. The very 
extravagance of much of the talk in the Northern 
Republican press showed to what extremity it had 
been reduced to find effective cries against the Ad- 
ministration, and the whole incident betrays the wish 
to try another campaign upon the line of sectional 
antipathy and the war tradition. Happily the 
‘*New North” of Governor AMES, the whole body of 
new voters in this part of the Union, would be gener- 
ally unaffected by such an appeal. What the young 
men of the Northern States see and hear as they look 
Southward is not a vast slave-holding interest cher- 
ishing hatred of the Union, and ripening Southe 
sentiment for civil war, or a Southern army mm 
against the government to dissolve the Union and 
found a slave empire, but a body of equal citizens in 
a free Union, with slavery abolished, war at‘an end, 
industry aud trade prosperously revived, loyalty, 
fidelity, and good feeling, with but one difficult prob- 
lem left from slavery unsolved. 

This is what they see, and the effort to stir in their 
breasts the passions that swayed their fathers twenty- 
five and thirty years ago is a despicable partisan trick, 
which is necessarily and fortunately abortive. The 
real feeling of the New North, composed both of the 
young men to whom the war is a tradition and of 
older men who were an integral part of the trium- 
phant uprising for union and liberty, was well ex- 
pressed by Senator SHERMAN at Nashville—not at 
Springfield: 

“It is over, thank God, but the courage, braverv, and fortitude 
of both sides are now the pride and heritage of us all. Think 
not that I-come here to reproach any man for the part he took in 
that fight, or to revive in the heart of any one the triumphs of vic- 
tory or the pangs of defeat. I do 1}t come to make apologies— 
nor to ask any of you. The war was perhaps unavoidable, bound 
to come some time, and the sooner perhaps the better.” 


It was confirmed by Senator Hoar at the dinner in 
Boston to the RoBERT E. LEE camp of Confederate 
veterans: 


“We have learned respect for each other. You have learned 
something of the Puritan. You have discovered that there was 
courage in the steadfast breast which confronted vours, and gen- 
erosity in the stout heart where there was no room for resentment 
when the strife was over....We too have learned to know as 
we never knew before the quality of the noble Southern stock : 
what courage in war; what attachment to home and State; what 
capacity for great affection and generous emotion; what aptness 
for command ; above all, what constancy—that virtue beyond all 
ane without which no people can long be either great or 
ree,” 


These are the words of Republican statesmen. They 
express the sentiments of old, original, patriotic Re- 
publicans, and announce the spirit which the united 
people of this country will henceforth require in the 
national administration. That Mr. SHERMAN should 
have recoiled from his own words is exceedingly un- 
fortunate. But the truth and the feeling that he ex- 
pressed remain, and every Bourbon attempt, under 
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any pretence, to carry the country backward to old 
differences and obsolete bitterness of hostility will in- 
evitably fail. 


MASSACHUSETTS REPUBLICANS AND 
REFORM. 


THE Republican Legislature in Massachusetts, by a 
vote of 21 to 9 in the Senate and of 158 to 37 in the 
House, has passed a bill exempting honorably dis- 
charged soldiers and sailors from examination for ap- 
pointment in the civil service. This is the bill that 
Governor ROBINSON vetoed last year in an admirable 
and conclusive message. Governor AMES has signed 
it, but evidently with hesitation, and he thought fit 
to authorize a statement from the Executive Cham- 
ber to deprecate public condemnation of his approval. 
The bill, as the Republican organs admitted while it 
was still pending, is a practical repeal of the law. It 
creates a privileged class for the civil service, and a 
privilege not based upon proved fitness, and at the 
same time effectually excludes from the service much 
the larger part of the very cluss which it assumes to 
favor. It is a bill to benefit the ex-soldiers and sail- 
ors whom party bosses wish to reward for personal 
services to them, and naturally all others, however 
specially competent they might be, would refrain from 
presenting themselves as applicants. The purpose of 
the bill is not to aid and honor veterans, but to weak- 
en the law and injure the reformed system under pre- 
tence of honoring the soldiers and sailors. 

In his veto message last year of substantially the 
same bill Governor ROBINSON said: 


“Facts have been brought to my knowledge which assure me 
that spoilsmen are waiting in hope that this bill may become a law, 
and their unworthy schemes then become possible. No amount 
or vigor of profession of gratitude or devotion to the veterans 
ought to avail to conceal their artful purposes, and it is no violent 
assumption that after such practices have been inaugurated, worthy 
men of all parties, soldiers and civilians, will condemn the removal 
of the safeguards which now protect the merit system, and guar- 
antee the veteran the enjoyment of the preference given to him.” 


Governor ROBINSON knew very well that the use of 
the veterans’ name was a mere trick, and that the ob- 
ject was to baffle reform. Governor AMEs and the 
Legislature have nevertheless yielced, and with their 
submission they have surrendered the claim of the 
Republican party to be the party of reform. If civil 
service reform is not the policy of Massachusetts Re- 
publicans, it is certainly not the party policy. The 
subterfuge that the exemption bill is an act of honor 
to veterans is useless. Governor ROBINSON, as true 
a Republican friend of the veterans as any man in 
the country, was not deceived by it, and no other in- 
telligent man will be. 

, The Republican Governor and Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts betray the good cause just as it becomes 
stronger in the public mind. The course of the na- 
tional Administration has brought the question home 
to all intelligent citizens everywhere in the country, 
and while the abuses are more evident and familiar 
at certain points, the principles and the reason of re- 
form are more generally understood and approved 
than ever before. The familiar sneer at the friends of 
reform for refusing to vote for that stanch reformer 
Mr. BLAINE, but supporting the Democratic puppet Mr. 
CLEVELAND, has suddenly become ludicrously point- 
less. The Democratic attempt to obstruct the law in 
the national House of Representatives was baffled by 
Democrats, and had it reached the Democratic Presi- 
dent would have been ended by a veto. The Repub- 
lican movement to subvert the law in Massachusetts 
is carried by a great Republican majority and ap- 
proved by a Republican Governor. This is one of 
the signs of the times which will not escape the at- 
tention of every independent and intelligent citizen 
who is told that the Republican party is the party of 
every patriotic, hopeful, and progressive cause. Such 
an assertion is refuted by the action in Massachusetts. 


A VIGILANT MAYOR. 


IF any function of the city government in New 
York is obstructed, Mayor HEWITT will know the rea- 
son why. He is a prodigious letter-writer, and his 
letters are words that stir up official sloth, and cause 
the whole official family of Barnacle to swear and 
shudder. He has a very definite idea of the duty of 
a Mayor to keep the city in order, and to protect the 
citizens against nuisances and annoyances and dan- 
gers of every kind. His veto of the proposition of 
the Aldermen to abandon the city on one of the hot- 
test days in the year to the devastation and horror of 
fire-crackers is a very great public service. Here are 
words of common-sense which may be profitably pon- 
dered: 

“ Repeated conflagrations and many personal injuries, as well 
as great annoyance from noise, led to the conclusion that even on 
the Fourth of July, a day dear to every patriot, the losses and dan- 
gers incurred altogether outweighed any evidence of patriotism 
which might be deduced from the use of fireworks in the thickly 
inhabited portions of the city. When Jonn Apams recommended 
that Independence Day should be celebrated with bonfires and the 
firing of cannon he never contemplated the existence of large cities 
filled with small bovs, whose aims were directed rather to the pro- 
duction of noise than the expression of patriotic feeling. I should 


be the last person to place any impediment in the way of a proper 
celebration of the anniversary of our national independence; but 
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I do not think that the most ardent patriot imagines that the prin- 
ciples of free government are made more precious to the people by 
exposing the city to the risk of conflagration.” 

Mayor HEwi't has also thé instinct of a highly 
trained and intelligent public man. His Mayoralty 
is a signal illustration of the fact, which is so often 
forgotten, that trained experience in public affajrs 
gives the necessary efficiency to integrity and intelli- 
gence. A very interesting paper by Mr. Ivins upon 
municipal government, in the Political Science Quar- 
terly for June, is the work of an expert showing the 
incongruity and complexity of the present condition 
of that government. It exposes also, by necessary 
implication, the inefficiency of any Mayor who with- 
out knowledge or training is suddenly transferred to 
the head of the municipality from pursuits and inter- 
ests of a wholly different kind. Nor the less does 
it show the folly of treating such a government as 
a political agency, in the usual sense of the word. 
Mayor HEwITT is showing us what a Mayor ought to 
be and to do even under the conditions which sur- 
round a Mayor of New York. Large questions and 
small interests are equally regarded by him. His 
prompt attention to the effect of the recent decision 
of Judge BROWN in regard to assisted emigrants is an 
illustration of his vigilance. 

The Mayor’s suggestion to the Emigration Commis- 
sion that they should consult their lawyer upon the 
subject produced a statement from the president of 
the Commission that the decision was based upon 
their opinion that the immigrants in question did not 
belong to any one of the prohibited classes under the 
law. The Commission, he says, have no means of 
knowing whether the law meant to prohibit assisted 
emigrants, but it certainly does not say so. As the 
Mayor holds that such was the intention, he will 
doubtless take means to procure an authoritative in- 
terpretation of the law. Such prohibition certainly 
ought to have been the intention. There is no rea- 
son why the United States should consent to be the 
dumping ground of European lunatics, paupers, anar- 
chists, and criminals of every degree, and as the over- 
seer of the chief port of immigration the Mayor is 
justly attentive to the question. Such an officer is 
not agreeable to rascals of any kind or degree, and 
the Mayor should be made to feel that he is cordially 
sustained by the good sense and intelligence of the 
community. The interest in the subject of city gov- 
ernment during the last few years is one of the signs 
of the attention which is now paid to methods of ad- 
ministration, of which the demand for civil service 
reform is the most familiar illustration. This inter- 
est has secured us Mayor GRACE and Mayor HEwITT, 
and that the city and the citizens have greatly gained 
by the election of such Mayors no man is hardy 
enough to deny. 


THE JUBILEE IN NEW YORK. 


THE Jubilee celebration in New York was entirely suc- 
cessful. The great throng at the Metropolitan Opera-house 
in the morning, the enormous crowds in the afternoon at 
the sports on Staten Island, and the beautiful pyrotechnic 
display of the evening in the Narrows and upon the Staten 


Island shore, all showed the general interest, and fortunate- . 


ly the day here, as in London, was unmarked by disturbance. 

At the Opera-house the enthusiasm was unbounded, the 
instrumental and choral music was worthy of the day, and 
the speeches were remarkably good. Mr. WIMaAN, the chair- 
man, put the relation of the occasion to this country in 
a few fitting words, and pointed out the mutual advan- 
tage to be derived from the free commercial intercourse of 
the two English-speaking communities upon this conti- 
nent, Canada and the United States. Mr.SretH Low, in a 
glowing address, brief, comprehensive, sympathetic, and 
compact, felicitously sketched the benign co-operation of 
mother and daughter in advancing freedom and civiliza- 
tion. He expressed with force and grace the general Amer- 
ican feeling, and for the occasion his address was singular- 
ly happy. Mr. CuMING, President of the Friendly Sons of 
St. Patrick, seconded the address to the Queen in a few 
warm words of honor to the Queen as wife, mother, and 
widow, and professing himself to be a home-ruler, he hoped 
that before many years the Queen would open her Parlia- 
ment on College Green. Mayor Hewitt gladly acknow- 
ledged that blood is thicker than water, and paid an ear- 
nest tribute to the Qneen as the friend of this country in 
her great contest, aud hoped that the Irish trouble would 
be healed by “the great woman who bas preached truth 
and love and friendship for the fifty years of her reign.” 

A warm, still, and dark evening supplied all the auspi- 
cious conditions for the fireworks which delighted a vast 
and orderly multitude, and covered the bay with unprece- 
dented splendor. The English Jubilee demonstration in 
New York was characteristic and satisfactory. 


THE NEW YORK POST-OFFICE, 


Mr. W. BourRKE CocKRAN recently wrote a letter char- 
ging Postmaster PEARSON with deliberately preventing the 
delivery of CocKRANn’s political circulars just before the 
election of 1886, adding to the charge the insulting remark 
that as a Democratic candidate he had perhaps no right 
to expect any fairer treatment. It is safe to say that nota 
single reader of the letter believed the Postmaster to have 
been guilty of the crime flippantly alleged against him. 

Mr. PEARSON explained the matter promptly, completely, 
and conclusively. On the eve of the election there is al- 
ways an immense pressure of political mail matter, and 
there was a temporary want of proper locks to secure 
pouches. When the time came to send to branch G a pouch 
tilled with the circulars in question, as there was no lock, 
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the pouch was placed in a canvas sack, and upon its arrival coming from the source it does, and the motive prima facie, is 
at branch G the sack was opened, and its contents were making the President many more friends in the South. "I think 


hastily assumed to be a supply of empty pouches, which are _ it insures his election in ’88.” . 


sent in such sacks to the branches. The sack was then re- 
closed and laid away, and the error was not discovered un- 
til the 13th of June, when the sacks were removed, and the 
pouch was found and its contents examined. The circu- 
Jars in the pouch were not Mr. CocKRAN’s; they were sent 
by a Democratic committee, to whose chairman the facts 
were immediately explained in detail, and who expressed 
himself entirely satisfied with the explanation. To pre- 
vent the recurrence of such an error, orders have been issued 
that sacks arriving at the branch offices shall be emptied 
at once. 

These are the facts upon which a charge of deliberate 
suppression of mail matter is brought against the Postmas- 
ter. Mr.COCKRAN says that as a Democratic candidate he 
had perhaps no right to expect fairer treatment. That is 
an unfortunate gibe, for it was the Democratic Postmaster- 
General AMos KENDALL who alone in the long list of those 
officers practically justified tampering with the mails, and 
that for the purpose of protecting human slavery. There 
is no doubt that for every accusation of malfeasance of any 
kind in the New York Post-office a similar conclusive ex- 
planation would be made. Neither the Postmaster nor his 
force are in any sense whatever politicians. Neither Tam- 
many Hall nor any other party organization is permitted 
to interfere with the conduct of the office. The New York 
Post-office is administered for the public convenience sole- 
ly, to the satisfaction of the public, and doubtless for that 
reason to the dissatisfaction of trading party politicians. 


FROM NORTH CAROLINA, 


THE letter of our Kentucky correspondent has drawn 
out many approving responses. An old Democrat from 
North Carolina writes that he “endorses it heartily,” and 
that such is the general sentiment of his party friends, 
“the only disaffection being among the illiterate, who are 
told by unscrupulous politicians that the Democratic Ad- 
ministration brought on the great stringency of the money 
market, hence the low price of tobacco, cotton, etc., etc., 
and that the President is alone responsible.” 

The Democratic opposition to the renomination of the 
President will not come from the Southern States, but from 
the Bourbon Democracy in the Northern States, which long 
controlled the party. If it could succeed in putting aside 
the man who has been more useful to the party than all 
its leaders combined since the war, the Bourbon Democra- 
cy would discover immediately the precise extent of pub- 
lic confidence in it. 


THE PARK AT NEWBURGH. 


THE city of Newburgh, on the Hudson, has secured the 
ground for a public park, and the authorities are considering 
the question of a propername. They will probably reach a 
conclusion easily, for the question is happily settled by the 
fact that one of the most famous sons of Newburgh was 
ANDREW J. DOWNING, the earliest American authority 
upon rural art. He was born in Newburgh in 1815, and 
was lost in the burning of the steamer Henry Clay in 
1852, but net until he had developed and monided the 
taste for landscape gardening in the country. 

His own residence in Newburgh was an illustration of 
his exquisite taste. It was not a large place, but it was so 
skilfully ordered that every unsightly object was concealed 
and every natural advantage was improved. The house, 
of picturesque design, stood in a beautiful garden, and the 
land, falling rapidly to the river, left an unobstructed pros- 
pect of the Hudson, with the graceful Fishkill hills on the 
eastern shore, and to the south the gate of the Highlands at 
West Point. It was the scene of modest and refined and 
most delightful hospitality, and Mr. DOwNING’s intelligence 
and skill were of the greatest service in laying out and em- 
bellishing many of the finest places upon the river, and the 
public grounds at Washington. 

Mr. DOWNING was the author of the Theory and Practice 
of Landscape Gardening, a very valuable work; Fruit and 
Fruit Trees of America, and Architecture of Country Houses. 
He was the earliest advocate of parks in the city of New 
York, aud the editor of the Horticulturist, from which journal 
a collection of delightful “ Rural Essays” was published af- 
ter his death. It was upon a journey to Newport to super- 
intend the erection of one of the earliest and finest of the 
marine villas there that he was lost. A public park or 
garden in Newburgh could not bear so fitly any other name 
than DOWNING’s, and we should hope to see it decorated 
also with a statue of the son of Newburgh whose renown 
among Americans is so uniqne, and whose refined influence 
is seen in the great and marvellous progress which rural 
art in this country has made during the last half-century. 
It is certainly no reflection upon any person to say that no 
name can be so singularly appropriate for the new enter- 
prise at Newburgh as Downing Park. 


MORE “UIGHT. 
A CORRESPONDENT writes from Mississippi: 


“* A Correspondent’ in your ,«per of June 11 speaks the mind 
of the people of Mississippi as #¥ii as that of the people of Ken- 
tucky when he says that the ‘ rsjgk and file’ of the Democracy of 
’s civil service policy. The pa- 
nd those elsewhere that claim 


pers and politicians of this Sta 
to speak for us don’t state the 
opposition is because most of Mem are office-seekers, and have 
failed to ‘get in’; they are s en; the motive power of their 
support of their party is the of office. Many of them are 
ready for a new party now. "ee the ‘handwriting on the wall,’ 
with such men as CLEVELAND & 
the Courier-Journal, which 
of we Southern folks’ minds 
the President is sensible and \gmest. We can’t say this about a 
great many men in high pl What more do we want? If he 
succeeds in imparting these qualities of his nature to the 
Democratic party, it will be ter than it has been in a long 
time. This will be a great agmievement. If Democracy is not 
sensible and honest, the ‘rang? and file’ are done with it. We 
will seek a party that is senile and honest. This opposition, 


AN AUTHOR OF “ POLITICAL INDEPENDENCE.” 


SoME correspondents in Sumter County, South Carolina, 
apprise us that “the first in this Union since the unhappy 
war to proclaim most publicly, independently, and loudly 
throngh the press for independent political action is Dr. 
ALEXANDER MCLEAN, of Sumter County.” The doctrine, 
however, as our correspondents will agree, is not wholly 
new or modern. JOHN Jay and his friends held to it 
many years ago. But it is a sound doctrine, and we are 
glad to know that Dr. McLEAn proclaimed it early and 
londly. It is a doctrine which is now widely reduced to 
practice, which has decided one Presidential election, aud 
will probably decide another. 


A STRAW. 


’ THE following letter from “ A Union Workman” in Chi- 
cago expresses a feeling wliich strikingly illustrates the 
actual situation: 


“T pave been a reader of Werx.y for about twenty- 
seven years,and were it not for the big fire in "71 I-should have 
had them all now; as it is, I have them since that time. I am 
a Republican, was door-tender in the Wigwam, corner of Lake and 


. Market streets, when ‘Old Ase’ was nominated for President, and 


I have voted for every Republican President since that time, and, 
like thousands of other true and well-meaning Republicans, voted 
for Brains, because we were afraid to trust a Democrat; but I 
can assure you, on the honor of a mechanic, that the fear of trust- 
ing a Democratic President no longer exists, and that, should the 
Républican party be foolish enough to again nominate J. G. BLaine, 
and the Democrats sensible enough to renominate the Man of Des- 
tiny, Grover CLEVELAND, I and many Republican workmen whom 
I know right here in Chicago would like to vote for CLEVELAND and 
in 1888.” 


PERSONAL. 
Tue late President Rosweit D. Hirrcucock, of the Union Theo- 


logical Seminary, was a scholar, a statesman, an orator, a theologian, . 


and a man of affairs. His manuscript lectures on church history 
were full of interlineations and interpolations representing the re- 
sult of the latest researches of historians, philologists, physicists, 
and commentators, so that no two successive classes in the semi- 
nary ever heard precisely the same lecture. About fifteen years 
ago, in a Thanksgiving discourse in the Broadway Tabernacle 
Church, he discussed the principles and the need of civil service 
reform, having chosen the subject, he said, “under an impulse 
that 1 dare not resist.” His deep bass voice, often rasping in its 
tones, his short pithy sentences, his profound earnestness, and his 
exact logic, carried his listeners captive. His theological sympa- 
thies were with the more liberal exponents of the Presbyterian 
creeds, but his public expression of them always fell within the 
orthodox limits. He preferred the professor’s chair to the pastor’s 
pulpit, although frequently receiving calls to important churches 
at salaries much larger than his own. When he said of an un- 
satisfactory student, “That stove needs cleaning out,” the other 
students expected that it would be cleaned out. Most of the funds 
that have come to the seminary during his presidency have come 
through his personal appeals; and one of its largest benefactors, 
the late Governor E. D. MorGan, was his intimate friend. He was 
very successful in the investment of his savings, and at one time 
some of his factory stock returned him an interest of twenty per 
cent. 

—The sale of a Gutenberg Bible for $13,250 at the dispersion 
of Lord Crawrorp’s library, in London, was not so notable as the 
cable reports indicate. Two years ago a similar Gutenberg Bible 
(which is the first @®®ok ever printed with movable types) brought 
nearly $20,000 in the same city. There are only four or five of 
these Bibles in existence in private hands, and Mr. Brayton Ives, 
of this city, owns one of them. His copy is an inch wider and an 
inch and a half longer than the $20,000 one; it is practically un- 
cut, and its margins still show the pin holes left by GuTENBERG’s 
press. It was recently exhibited at the Grolier Club, in company 
with about $100,000 worth of other early printed books owned by 
Mr. Ives, who at the same time delivered an interesting illustrated 
lecture on the subject. 

—The late President Marx Hopkins taught more classes of 
young men in college than any other professor, and enjoyed as good 
health as any of his pupils. Not long ago he said toa correspond- 
ent of this journal, who asked the secret of his vigorous octogena- 
rianism, that he never had any inclination to Jay down rules of di- 
etary regimen, or any sympathy with those who did. He took his 
food pretty much as he found it; he had inherited a robust con- 
stitution, and he had,no fault to find with the Berkshire Hills. 

—Mr. Evarne Kré y, the well-known banker, and trustee of the 
Catholic Cathedral jn this city, expresses his pleasure at the pros- 
pect of having here a great Protestant Cathedral. ‘The Epis- 
copalians,”’ he says, “ represent respectability, liberality, and sin- 
cerity, and in erecting a cathedral they will add to the conserva- 
tive forces of society. I never heard a Catholic say a word against 
the proposed cathedral, and I have almost a mind to subscribe to 
it myself. In fact I would do so if I were not constantly giving 
money away in small sums and in large ones, I believe that a 
man should give away at least part of his property while he lives; 
when he is dead, most of it goes away anyhow.” 

—Several Chicagoans have headed a movement to raise $100,000 
by popular subscription as an addition to the $50,000 appropri- 
ated by the Illinois Legislature for the erection of a monument to 
General Logan in Jackson Park in that city. 

—King Katakava recently gave a royal banquet in Hawaiian 
style to the California Masons now visiting the Sandwich Islands. 
Four tables were spread in his summer palace near Honolulu, and 
every article of Hawaiian cuisine was represented. The King 
made a speech, in which he proposed the health of President 
CLEVELAND. 

—The Baron Rayuonp pe Setirzrr, who has just been com- 


mitted to an insane asylum in France, spent several months in ~ 


California last summer. He was a conspicuous figure at the fash- 
ionable Hotel del Monte at Monterey, where he surprised the gay 
company assembled by appearing in half a dozen costumes of the 
most pronounced patterns every day. He was very lavish in ex- 
penditures, and seldom carried any coin of less value than a five- 
dollar gold piece. He even tipped waiters with these gold coins, 
and the result was that when he appeared at ltiotel or club there 
was a wild dash among them to see who should serve him. — 
—Saran Winnemucca, known as the Princess of the Piute In- 
dians of Nevada, is now endeavoring to secure aid for building an 
industrial school on the farm of her brother,.Chief Nactizs, at 
Lovelock, Nevada. There are about four hundred Indian children 
in that county who need education, and the Princess Saran be- 
lieves in giving them some practical training that will fit them to 
earn their living. The Princess is a good speaker, and has very 
sensible ideas on the question of the education of the Indian. 
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THE SEVENTH REGIMENT IN THE STATE CAMP AT PEEKSKILL.—Drawn sy W. P. Boprisu.—(Ser Pace 471.] 


1. Skirmish Drill | 2 Landing-place. 8. Relieving Sentry. 4. Battalion Drill. 5. Inspecting Tents. _—6. Calling Out 


the Guard. 7. General View. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE LAST OF THE CARE-TAKERS. 


N Dropmore Beeches, near, Bedding 
ton, county of Surrey, stands a red 
brick mansion, in the Gothic style, 
known as Parksides. It is situated 
on the outskirts of an estate of 
forty acres, comprised of a few 
acres of cover, and, for the rest, of 
shrubberies, meadow-land, and a 
wilderness wood, upon the arrange- 
ment of which great care had been 

bestowed and a vast amount of 

: . money expended. This was in the 

old days, when the house had been 


occupied by a family of good standing, the heirs of which had resided in it for many generations. 
Pride was taken in it then, and it was deservedly renowned for its beauty. The country people 
round about quoted Parksides as a possession which reflected honor upon themselves, and the vica- 
rious distinction was accounted of high value. They had good reasons for being proud of it, and of 
its masters and mistresses, who were to the fore not only in the county but in the metropolis, The 
gentlemen fought King and country, and administered the laws; the ladies dispensed charities 
and set the fashions; they attended Court, hunted, travelled, and held their heads high, as was their 
due. But other times, other men. The family that had owned Parksides for centuries slipped out 
of the ranks—for which they had none but themselves to blame. A strain of foreign blood was 
introduced by marriage, and the heir born of that union inherited the vices of his mother’s family. 
He ran his course merrily; and after him a spendthrift heir, and after him another, reaped what had 
been bred and zealously cultivated in the bone. They played the part of absentees, and plunged into 
the fashionable dissipations of the city—raked, and made matches on the race-courses, rattled the 
dice-box from night till morning, were always ready for any mad prank, drank deeply, and borrowed 
at exorbitant interest—until they had thoroughly succeeded in squandering their fortune. It was 
too late, then, for repentance: Puarksides was lost to them and theirs forever. There had been 
long and complicated law proceedings in connection with the estate, and at the period of the opening 
of this story it was supposed to be in Chancery—which troubled itself not at all in the matter—and to 
have no rightful or legal owner. Nevertheless, it was occupied by a man who had earned the name 
of Miser Farebrother, who paid rent to no one, and was not called upon to do so. It was really 
doubtful whether any person had authority to demand it; and if a claimant had come forward, hig 
right would have been stubbornly contested by Miser Farebrother, who had papers in his fire-proof 
safe proving, in some entangled way, that he had advanced money upon the estate which entitled 
him to possession. The lawyers, for a great number of years, had gathered rich harvests out of 
Parksides, and after picking its bones clean and involving it in legal complications which the entire 
learned profession could not have unravelled, had turned their backs upon it and flown to more 
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By B. L. FARJEON, 


Avtuor or “ Buape-o’-Grass,” “ Grir,” “Josaua Marvet,” “Gotpen Grain,” “ Lonpon’s Heaat,” 


profitable game. Its fate, long before it fell into the hands of Miser Farebrother, may be described 
in one word—decay. The wilderness wood, the wild charms of which had been preserved with so 
much care and skill, was so encumbered with stunted wood growth and overrun with giant weeds 
that it resembled a miniature Forest of Despair; the shrubberies were wrecks; the meadow-land 
was thick with tufts of rank grass; and the only part of the estate which had thriven was the cover, 
in which the rabbits literally swarmed, spreading destruction all around. Not a shilling did Miser 
Farebrother expend upon the grounds—a proof that he did not regard his rights as absolutely 
incontestable; for he had a keen eye for the main chance, and money could have been laid out on 
the land with profit, both in the present and the future. But he was not the man to waste the 
smallest coin upon a doubtful venture. “Safe and sure” had been his motto all through his life, 
and from a worldly point of view he had made it pay. | 

He took possession of Parksides in the dead of night. For at least a dozen years it had been 
without a tenant, and for many years before that time its only inmates had been the care-takers 
appointed by the Courts andthe lawyers. The last of these care-takers had been a very old man and 
a very old woman of the name of Barley, who were supposed to have died of starvation in the house, 
It was said that there were long arrears of wages due to them, which were never paid, because the 
last shilling of the available funds had been swept away by wig and gown. No one cared to 
assume responsibility in the matter, and so this old couple were left in possession to do as they 
pleased. They had come from a distance to enter upon their duties, and nobody in the neighborliood 
knew anything about them or their antecedénts; nor was it known how they came to be appointed. 
That they were the poorest of the poor was clear : all that they brought with them to Parksides 
were a stick and a bundle. The old man carried the stick, and the old woman the bundle. 

How they subsisted was a mystery. In the autumn they were in the habit of picking up bits of 
broken branches and carrying them into the house, presumably to serve in lieu of coals when winter 
came on. Both of them were bent nearly double with old age and rheumatism. Occasionally 
they would be seen sitting on a log, very close to each other, with a little pile of stones before them, 
which they shied with weak and trembling hands at a rabbit or a bird, or at shadows which they 
mistook for living creatures. They never by any chance hit anything they aimed at, and they did 
not even succeed in frightening the birds or the rabbits, which darted hither and thither and 
hopped about quite near to them in the most unconcerned fashion. During the latter years of their 
tenancy one or other of the old people would sometimes be seen, when the weather was fine, creeping 
out of Parksides and out of Beddington, starting early in the morning and returning late at night. 
On these occasions it was observed that they carried a parcel, which without further evidence it was 
decided was something abstracted from the mansion, which they were travelling to a distance to sell, 
in order to obtain food; and it was also decided that they did not dispose of these articles in the 
immediate neighborhood of Beddington, lest they should be accused of theft. If this were really the 
case, the old couple might have dismissed their fears; the difficulty of finding a prosecutor would 
have been insurmountable; and as to portable property of a sufficiently small size to be tied up in a 
pocket-handkerchief, there was little enough of that in the mansion. All that was valuable and of 
easy carriage had long since been seized and sold, lawfully or unlawfully. The ruin of Parksides 
was not a grand crash, in the thunder of which lightning flashes of old glories made themselves 
visible; it was a long and mean decline, made up of piecemeal borrowings and bit-by-bit sales; of 
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filchings and small robberies ; a few feathers by 
this sharp rogue, a few feathers by that, from 
the plumage of the bircs that were once the 
pride of the country. There was certainly 
plenty of old furniture in the house, which had 
been allowed to remain, probably because it was 
heavy and cumbersome and falling to pieces— 
bedsteads, tables, chairs, benches, and sideboards, 
quaintly and curiously carved; rich tapestries 
too, mostly worn to shreds, and rotted by age 
and neglect, in which old stories had been woven 
by fair hands. They and the gallant deeds they 
recorded were now on an equality; the reflect- 
ed radiance of stately seasons of honorable life 
and dignified labor was utterly and forever dead, 
leaving no soul behind; the story was told, 
and flesh and silk were little better than dust. 
There were not any pictures in frames in the 
rooms; but there were paintings on the wall 
panels, so faded now and colorless that the learn- 
ing of an antiquary were needed to describe them. 

Amidst these ancient surroundings the last of 
the care-takers, old Mr. and Mrs. Barley, moved 
and starved. One can imagine them creeping 
up the wide staircases, and tottering about the 
rooms, living ghosts, clinging to other for 
support (they were both past seveuty, and chron- 
ically weak from want of proper nourishment), 
wondering whether they had not reached the dead 
world upon the brink of which they stood. There 
came a hard winter, and a fall of snow which 
lasted intermittently, but pretty steadily, never- 
theless, for a full fortnight. It was during this 
winter that an incident occurred in the career of 
the last of the care-takers. 

Said a gossip to a kindred heart, trudging 
through the snow at least a hundred yards for 
the purpose, “My man, coming home from work 
last night, passed the gates of Parksides.” 

“He does always, doesn’t he?” was the re- 
sponse, evincing in the querist an ungracious 
spirit, for Gossip Number Two was aware that 
her neighbor had not walked ankle-deep in the 
coldest of carpets to impart this information. 

“ Yes, he does always, when he doesn’t go an- 
other way.” 

“ What other way?” 

“The way of the Hog in the Pound.” (For 
comprehension to uninformed minds, a public- 
house. 

e That's the way he likes best,” observed Gos- 
sip Number Two, still with the ungracious spirit 


upon her. 

“ You needn't boast,” said Gossip Number 
One; “ your man leaves half his wages there.” 

“Yes; worse luck! But what about Park- 
sides?” 

“ He saw a woman going in.” 

“Old Mrs. Barley?” 

“No; a youngish woman, looking like a beg- 
gar, with a boy holding on to her.” 

“A tramp! The Barleys can’t help her— 
can’t help themselves.” 

“She asked my man whether that was Park- 
sides, and whether a married couple of the name 
of Barley lived there. ‘Lives there!’ says my 
man to her. ‘Starves there, would be nearer the 
truth.’ The woman gave a sigli, and passed into 
the grounds.” 

“Ts that all 9” asked Gossip Number Two, dis- 
appointed in a story so bare of incident. 

“That's all,” replied Gossip Number One. 
“ Leastways it’s all my man told me.” 

“Tt ain’t much.” 

“No, it ain’t. But,” added Gossip Number 
One, cheerfully illogical, her temperament being 
livelier than that of her neighbor, “ what can we 
expect in such weather? Just look how the 
snow’s coming down agai !” 

This shifting of responsibility from a colorless 
story to a remarkable storm—which, despite its 
inconveniences, was interesting because it afford- 
ed a sound theme for conversation—somewhat 
mollified Gossip Number Two, who, accompanied 
by her visitor, stepped to the window to gaze upon 
the whirling flakes: They were thick and heavy, 
and a strong, uncertain wind was lashing them 
furiously about, this way and that, with a bewil- 
dering lack of method which furnished an excep- 
tion to the indisputable truth that order is na- 
ture’s first law. The window through which the 
gossips were looking was in the front room of 
the cottage, and faced the narrow lane which led 
to the main road. Along this lane a woman was 
walking, with a little boy scarcely three years of 
age tugging at her gown. Presently they reached 
the cottage, where the woman paused to wipe the 
snow from her face and eyes. She was very poor- 
ly dressed, and belonged evidently to the lower 
orders. 

“Ts that her?” asked Gossip Number Two. 

“It might be. She’s got a little boy with her, 
and she looks like a beggar. Let’s have her in.” 

Candor compels the admission that it was not 
an instinct of hospitality or humanity that prompt 
ed the suggestion. It was simply curiosity to dis- 
cover what connection existed between the poor 
woman and her child and old Mr. and Mrs. Barley. 

There was not much to learn. The last of the 
care-takers were her parents. Having lost her 
husband, and being at her wits’ end how to live, 
she had tramped a matter of sixty miles to Park- 
sides in the hope that her parents might be able 
to assist her. Her hope was shattered the mo- 
ment she.sawthem. So desperate were their cir- 
cumstances that she would stop with them only 
one night, and she was now on her way back to 
her native town, in which, at all events, she had 
a claim upon the poor-house. She did not com- 
plain. She had been so used to poverty and hard- 
ships that she harbored them without a murmur, 
but she said it was bitter weather, and she did 
not know how ever she would get home again. 
While she was telling her tale, sitting by the fire- 
side—for the warmth of which she expressed her- 
self humbly thankfy|—the little fellow in her lap 
fell asleep. 

“ What is his name?” 

“ Tom—after his poor father,” said the woman. 
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ip Number One looked at Gossip Number 
who nodded, and going to the cupboard, 
therefrom a teapot, a tea-caddy, and a loaf 


A 

the woman raised her head, ber host- 
saw tears glistening in her eyes. 

there, my dear,” she said; “ we none 
w what we may come to. A cup of tea 
your inside. And, I declare! it’s left off 
again 
an bour afterward the woman, having 
thanked ber entertainers, resumed her journey, 
stood on the doorstep ana gazed 
at ber vanishing form until a turn in the narrow 
lane hid her from their sight. Comforting food 
and 


life with life, and already one was spiritually 
forged between the slumbering lad and men and 
women who will play their parts in this story of 
buman love and passion and suffering and desire. 

In the ancient decayed house yonder old Mr. 
and Mrs. Barley were talking in quavering tones 
of their Jane, who had paid them her last earth- 
ly visit. 

7 She'll marry agin, mother, will our Jane,” 
iped the old man; “she was always a taking 
It’s only yesterday she was in pinafores.” 

For three years longer the Barleys remained 
tenants of Parksides, and then departed for an- 
other bourne. It was bruited about the neigh- 
borhood that they had been found dead in the 
kitchen, clasped in each other’s arms. So little 
had been seen of them during the last years of 
their tenancy that but small interest had been 
taken in them. They troubled nobody, and no- 
body troubled them. But being dead, the case 
was different; popular fancy placed them on a 
pinnacle, and they became distinguished. 

“So the Barleys have gone,” was said. “‘ Who'll 
be the next?” 

No records are to hand throwing light upon 
what was done with their bodies ; among the un- 
informed the general belief was that they were 
not buried, but that they “disappeared.” Of 
course their spirits remained, to the comfort of 
superstitious souls still in the flesh. There was 
a talk of “ ghosts,” and the ball being set rolling, 
grew apace. The natural consequence was that 
Parksides acquired the reputation of being a 
haunted house. The ghosts of the old people 
were seen by many persons of all ages—who 
were ready to testify to the same in the witness 
box—standing at the windows, or moving famil- 
iarly about the grounds, or seated on roof 
top; always very lovingly arm in arm. Not in 
the memory of the inhabitant had such 
an enjoyable excitement been furnished, and the 
superstition caused Parksides to be avoided at 
night-time. Those who were fearsomely coura- 
geous enough to make a special excursion to 
“see the ghosts” always went in company, and 
always came back with white faces and trem- 
bling limbs. Children would huddle together in 
a shrinking heap, standing so for a few minutes, 
and then, startled into active movement by a sud- 
den cry from one among them, would scream: 
“There theyare! Oh! oh! They're coming af- 
ter us!” and would scamper off as fast as their 
legs would carry them; until, at a safe distance, 
they would pause, breathless, to compare notes. 

Here was a chance for the imagination, and it 
ran riot. No speculation was too extravagant. 

“Did you see them? Jdid! What did they 
look like? Like what they are, you dunce— 
ghosts! Old Barley had a nightcap on. So had 
she. They were all in white. He was smoking 
a pipe. Did you see the fire coming out of his 
mouth? He blew it at us. Yes, and when they 
saw we didn’t go away they got up, and grew and 
grew till they were higher than the trees. John- 
ny, come home with me to mother. She wouldn’t 
believe me when I told her. Qh, didn’t they look 
awful!” 

Uninteresting as old Mr. and Mrs. Barley had 
been during their lifetime, it cannot be denied 
that their ghosts supplied an entertainment bet- 
ter than any theatre. 


CHAPTER II. 


MISER FAREBROTHER RECONNOITRES THE GROUND, 
AND RECEIVES A SHOCK. 


Tats condition of affairs favored Miser Fare- 
brother when, in pursuance of a cunningly form- 
ed plan, he took possession of the estate. Already 
he claimed to have a hold upon it, and who had 
a better right than he to live there rent free? 
There was a fascination in the prospect. To live 
rent free! To have a house and land all one’s 
own! There would be a claim for Queen’s taxes, 
perhaps, and rates. Well, he would pay a little 
—as little as possible. The government receipts 
would go a long way to strengthen his hold upon 
the property. The rent of his house in London 
was ruinous. In so many years he would be so 
much money in pocket—a fortune. Then he had 
heard and read that if a man lived in a house for 
a certain time without paying rent, it became le- 
gally and lawfully his own, to sell or do what he 
liked with. It was a bold step, but the prize was 
so valuable that he would risk it. 

He made two preliminary investigations of the 
property, and as everything depended upon se- 
crecy, these visits were paid in the night when 
nobody was about. He knew nothing of the pop- 
ular belief that the place was haunted. 

On the first of these visits he was undisturbed. 
He crept into the grounds within a few minutes 
of midnight, and made his way to a back door. 
It yielded to his touch. He lit a candle which he 
had brought with him, and eatered. All was still 
and lonely; not a sound reached his ears; there 
was not a crumb in the mansion upon which even 
a rat or a mouse could live. Stealthily and wari- 
ly he made a tour of the rooms, shading the light 


with his hand when he was neara window. There 
was small need for such a precaution, but he took 
it, nevertheless. 

“Safe and sure!” he muttered—“ safe and 
gure 

He was gratified and amazed to discover 60 
many pieces of old furniture in the house; and 
he made out a list upon paper of what it would 
be necessary to bring with him when he actually 
took ion: his desk, containing his pri- 
vate papers and account-books, in which were 
entered his precious transactions; a few pots 
and pans, and some sheets and blankets; the 
personal clothing his wife would attend to. These 
things could be put into a cart, and a single horse 
— -7 be sufficient to convey them from London. 
He had ascertained the distance—between fifteen 
and sixteen miles. He and his wife and child 
could ride in the cart. So much saved! 

Determining to come again before the final 
step was taken, he left the house at two in the 
= ing as secretly and quietly as he had enter- 

t. 

His second visit was paid in the course of the 
following week, at about the same hour of the 
night. He entered the house, again without be- 
ing disturbed, and lighting his candle, made an- 

er tour of the rooms. He stood in one which 
had been a principal bedroom, and he resolved 
to turn it to the same use. On this occasion he 
made a more careful examination of the furni- 
ture, which, in consequence of the craze for the 
antique, he knew to be worth a great deal of 
money ; and he was rubbing his hands with glee, 
having placed the candle on a table, and was 
thinking, “ All mine! all mine!’ when a sound 
from the bedstead almost drove the blood from 
his heart. It was a sound of soft breathing. 

He stood for a few moments transfixed ; his 
tongue clave to the roof of his mouth; his feet 
seemed fastened to the floor. The sound of soft, 
regular breathing continued, and presently, as 


a alarming occurred, he began to re- . 


cover himself. His feet became loosened, his 
limbs regained their power of action. Noiseless- 
ly he took from his pockets two articles—one a 
revolver, which he always carried about him; the 
other a bottle of water. He moistened his throat, 
and returned the bottle to his pocket; and then, 
holding the pistol, without any distinct idea of 
the use he might put it to, he tremblingly ap- 

roached the bed. There, fully dressed, lay a 

of some thirteen or fourteen years of age. 

A ae lad, commonly dressed, 
sleeping very peacefully and calmly. 

Miser Farebrother, seeing before him an ene- 
my whom he could easily overcome, shook the 
lad roughly, and cried, “ Now, then, what are you 
doing here ?” 

oe jumped up, and slid from the bed ta 


“Do you hear me?” cried Miser Farebrother. 
“ What are you doing here, you vagabond ?” 

That the lad was terribly frightened was clear 
by his actions ; he shrank back and cowered at 
the sight of the pistol, but he managed to blurt 
out: “I ain’t doing no harm, your honor! I’m 
only having a sleep.” 

“How dare you sleep here ?” demanded Miser 
Farebrother, in a tone of authority. “ You have 
come to commit a robbery—to rob me/ I'll put 
you in jail for it.” 

“Don’t, your honor—don’t !” pleaded the lad, 
still cowering and shrinking. “I ’ain’t done a 
morsel of harm—upon my soul I’ain’t! I didn’t 
come here to steal nothink—upon my soul [ 
didn’t!” 

Miser Farebrother put the pistol into his pock- 
et, and the lad began to whimper. 

“Do you know I ‘tould take your life, could 
lawfully take it,” said Miser Farebrother, “ for 
breaking into my house as you have done, and 
sleeping upon my bed ?” 

“ Yes, your honor; but please don’t! I didn’t 
break into the house. The door was open.” 

“ Stop that crying.” 

“Yes, your honor.” And the lad, in default 
of a handkerchief, dug his knuckles into his eyes. 
A lad of resource and some decision of charac- 
ter, he cried no more. This fact was not lost 
upon Miser Farebrother. 

“ You did not break into the house, you say ?” 

“No, your honor; upon my soul I didn’t!” 

“ And you found the door open ?” 

“ Yes, your honor.” 

* Which door ?” 

“The kitchen door, your honor.” 

“ How long have you been here ?” 

“ Three days, your honor.” 

This piece of information rather confounded 
Miser Farebrother, who, himself an interloper, 
was feeling his way; but he was politic enough 
not to betray himself. 

“Three days, eh—and not yet canght ?” 

“ Nobody wants to ketch me, your honor.” 

“Not vour father and mother ?” 

“’Ain’t got none, your honor.” 

“Somebody else, then, in their place ?” 

“There ain’t nobody in their place. There 
ain’t a soul that’s got a call to lay a hand upon 
me.” 


“ Except me,” 

“Yes, your honor,” said the lad, humbly ; “ but 
I didn’t know.” 

His complete subservience and humbleness had 
an effect upon Miser Farebrother. He judged 
others by himself—a common enough standard 
among mortals-—-and he was not the man to 
trust to mere words; but there was a semblance 
of truth in the manner of the lad which stagger- 
ed him. In all England it would have been dif- 
ficult to find a man less given to sentiment, and 
less likely to be led by it, but the lad’s conspicu- 
ous helplessness, and his ingenuous blue eyes— 
which, now that the pistol was put away, looked 
frankly at the miser—no less than his own 
scheme of taking possession of Parksides by 
stealth and in secrecy, were elements in favor of 
this lad, so strangely found in so strange a situa- 
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tion. A claim upon Parksides Miser Farebrother 
undoubtedly possessed; he held papers, in the 
shape of liens upon complicated mortgages, 
which he had purchased for a song; but he had 
something more than a latent suspicion that the 
law’s verdict was necessary to establish the 
validity and exact value of his claim. This he 
had not t to obtain, knowing that it would 
have led him into ruinous expense and probable 
failure. These circumstances were the breeders 
of an uneasy consciousness that be and the lad, 
in their right to occupy Parksides, were some- 
what upon an equality. Hence it was necessary 
to be cautious, and to feel his way, as it were. 

“ Where are your people?” he asked. 

The lad stared at him. “My people!” 

“Your people,” repeated Farebrother. 
“ Where you live, you know.” 

“°Ain’t got no people,” said the lad. “ Don’t 
live nowhere.” 

“Listen to me, you young scoundrel,” said 
Miser Farebrother, shaking a menacing forefin- 
ger at him; “if you’re trying to impose upon me 
by a parcel of lies, you'll find yourself in the 
wrong box. As sure as I’m the master of this 
house, I'll have you locked up and fed upon 
stones and water for the rest of your life.” 

“T ain’t trying to impose upon you,” persisted 
the lad, speaking very earnestly; “I ain’t telling 
you a parcel of lies. Look here, your honor, 
have you got a book ?” 

“What book ?” 

“I don’t care what book—any book. Give it 
me, and Ill kiss it, and swear on it that I’ve told 
you the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth.” 


“You'll have to tell something more of your- 
self before I’ve done with you. Where did you 
live before you lived nowhere ?” 

“ Hailsham, your honor,” 

“ Where's that ?” 

“ Don’t know, your honor,” 

“ How far from here?” — 

“ Six days, your honor.” — 

“None of your nonsense. How far ?” 

“ Couldn’t tell to a yard, if you was to skin me 
alive. It took me six days to git here?’ 

“You walked?” .. 

“ Yes, your honor; every step of the way.” 

“Who did you live with at Hailsham ?” 

“ Mother.” 

“You said you had none.” 

“More I have. She’s dead.” 

“ Father too?” 

“Yes; ever so long ago.” 

“ What brought you here ?” 

“ My legs.” 

Miser Farebrother restrained his anger—for 
which there was no sound reason, the lad’s man- 
ner being perfectly respectful. 

“ What did you come here for ?” 

“To see grandfather. I heerd mother talk of 
him and dmother ever so many times, and 
that they lived down here; so when she was 
buried I thought I might do worse than come 
and see ’em.” 

“Have you seen them ?” 

“No, your honor; they’re dead too.” The 
mournfully, “ Everybody’s dead, I 

ink.’ 

“Thev lived down here, you say?” 

“Yes; ’most all their lives; in this fine house. 
They was taking care of it for the master.” 

Some understanding of the situation dawned 
upon Miser Farebrother, and a dim idea that it 
might be turned to his use and profit. 

“ What was their name?” 

“ Barley, your honor. That’s my name, Tom 
Barley ; and if you'd give me a job I'd be ever- 
lastingly thankful.” 

Miser Farebrother, with his eyes fixed upon the 
lad’s face, into which, in the remote prospect of 
a job, a wistful expression had stolen, considered 
for a few moments. Here was a lad who knew 
nobody in the neighborhood and whom nobody 
knew, and who recognized in him the master of 
Parksides. In a few days he intended to enter 
into occupation, and he had decided not to bring 
a servant with him. Tom Barley would be use- 
ful, and was, indeed, just the kind of person he 
would have chosen to serve him in a rough way 
—a stranger, whose only knowledge of him was 
that he was the owner of Parksides; and no fear 
of blabbing, having nothing to blab about. He 
made up his mind. He took a little book from 
his pocket, the printed text of which was the 
calculation of interest upon ten pounds and up- 
ward for a day, for a week, for a month, for a 
year, at from five to fifty per cent. per annum. 

“Take this book in your hand and swear upon 
it that you have told me the truth.” 

Tom Barley kissed the interest-book solemnly, 
and duly registered the oath. 

“If I take you into my service,” said Miser 
Farebrother, “ will you serve me faithfully?” 

A sudden light of joy shone in Tom Barley’s 
eyes. “Give me the book again, your honor, and 
I'll take my oath on it.” 

“No,” said Miser Farebrother. As a matter 
of fact, he had been = to get the book back 
in his possession, not knowing yet whether Tom 
Barley could read, and being fearful that he might 
open it and discover its nature ; “I'll be satisfied 
with your promise. But you can’t sleep in the 
house, you know.” 

“There’s places outside, your honor; there’s 
one where the horses was. That ’ll be good 
enough for me.” 7 

“ = enough. How much money have 

“I had a penny when I reached here, your hom- 
or, but it’s gone. I spent it in bread.” 

“Is that all vou’ve had to eat ?” 

“No, your honor; I killed a rabbit.” 

“Very well. I take you into my service, Tom 
Barley. Twopence a week, and you sleep outside. 
When you’re a man I'll make your fortune if you 
do as you're told. What's to-day?” 

“Monday, your honor,” said Tom Barley, now 
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completely happy. “The church bells was ring- 
ing yesterday.” 

“On Thursday night,” said Miser Farebrother, 
“at between twelve and one o’clock, I shall be 
here with a cart. There will be a lady in it be- 
sides me, and—and—a child. You understand ?” 

“ Yes, your honor, I’m awake.” 

“Be awake then, wide-awake, or you will get 
in trouble. I shall want you to help get some 
things out of the cart. There will be a moon, 
and you will be able to see me drive up. Look 
out for me. Here’s a penny on account of your 
first week’s wages. You can buy some more 
bread with it, and if you like you can kill another 
rabbit. Was it good ?” 

‘** Prime, your honor.” 

“Tt ought tobe. It was my rabbit, you know, 
Tom Barley, and you'll kill no more,than one be- 
tween now and Thursday. The skins are worth 
money, and many a man’s been hanged for steal- 
ing them. You will not forget ?—Thursday night 
between twelve and one.” 

“No fear of my forgetting, your honor,” said 
Tom Barley, ducking his head in obeisance; “I 
shall be here, wide-awake, waiting for you.” 

Miser Farebrother saw Tom Barley out of the 
house, and walked away through the shadows, 
rubbing his hands in satisfaction at having done 


a good night’s work. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


THE CHICAGO AUDITORIUM 
BUILDING. 


THe greatest private building enterprise ever 
undertaken in this country is now in progress in 
the city of Chicago—a city which this year cel- 
ebrates its fiftieth anniversary, a city whose site 
was the scene, within the century, of a horrible 
Indian massacre. The colossal structure, of which 
an engraving is presented on another page, mas- 
sive and imposing as it appears, is less expressive 
of progress in architecture than of the march of 
empire. Within the memory of many living men 
Chicago was on the very verge of civilization ; 
now it is near the centre of the population of the 
United States, and its grand Auditorium Building 
is erected to supply a need, not merely of the me- 
tropolis of the West, but of the whole country. 
Mr. Ferp W. Peck, president of the Auditorium 
Association, to whom is due the conception, de- 
velopment, and culmination of the enterprise, is 
a man of large fortune and public spirit. He is 
president of the Chicago Athenzum, an officer 
of the Humane Society, a member of the city 
Board of Education, and, apart from the care of 
his estate, his entire time is devoted to public 
interests of an esthetic, moral, and educational 
character. | 

In presenting the subject of the Auditorium to 
the Commercial Club a year ago Mr. Peck dis- 
tinctly foreshadowed its national character, call- 
ing attention to the demands of the country for 
the accommodation of political and other conven- 
tions, reunions of army societies, operatic and 
other musical festivals, etc. ; and referring to the 
fact that seven nationa) political conventions had 
already been held in Chicago, and that for six of 
them temporary halls were constructed, at a large 
and necessarily wasteful expenditure of money. 
There is hence a high purpose underlying the 
project, namely, the desire to promote a sentiment 
of fraternity among sixty millions of people by 
providing a common place of assembly equally 
for the deliberation and amusement of vast rep- 
resentative bodies of men. There is a hint of a 
nobler future for art in the severe aspect of the 
Auditorium Building. The effect of its massive 
grandeur is nowhere impaired by pointless orna- 
mentation. 

The Auditorium Building covers nearly two 
acres of ground, fronting the lake, on the main 
Boulevard leading to the South Parks. The sub- 
structure is of dark gray granite from the Mesaba 
Heights Quarries, in Minnesota, the walls rough- 
hammered finish, with polished columns; the 
superstructure of smooth-hammered buff Bed- 
ford stone from quarries in Indiana. It is ten 
stories in height, with a square tower forty by 
seventy-one feet, rising eighty feet above the roof. 
It has a frontage on Michigan Boulevard, Con- 
gress Street, and Wabash Avenue of 709 feet, 
or more than one-eighth of a mile. The value of 
the ground, which is leased, is $1,000,000, and 
the estimated cost of the structure $2,000,000. 
‘The main feature of the building is, of course, 
the auditosium; another important feature is a 
grand hotel of 500 rooms ; and after these a large 
renting space, to be devoted as far as practicable 
to the arts, both useful and fine, to music, to art 
studios, to artistic merchandising, and to educa- 
tion in its various special branches, Many insti- 
tutions of a more or less public character will 
find a home in the vast structure, such as the 
Atheneum, the Chicago Conservatory of Music, 
and the United States Signal Service. The latter 
will occupy the second story from the top of the 
tower—the best place for meteorological obser- 
vations in the country. The spacious upper story 
of the tower will be utilized as a public observa- 
tory, which, easily reached by an elevator, will af- 


_ ford widely extended views of city, lake, and the 


adjacent country. The auditorium will be fin- 
ished as a theatre, with an immense stage, three 
galleries, room in front of the foot-lights for an 
orchestra of ninety pieces, with scenery after the 
plan of that of the Grand Opera, Paris. Five 
thousand chairs will be arranged in circular rows 
in the audience-room proper, while by clearing 
the stage and utilizing the foyer 3000 additional 
sents may be provided, giving a total seating ca- 
pacity of 8000. 
The style of the interior finish and decoration, 
not only of the auditorium, but of the hotel, the 
rehearsal hall, and all other parts of the vast edi- 
fice, will be designed and executed to correspond 
in value and appearance with the substantial 
character of the exterior, use and comfort rather 
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than display being the ends 
kept constantly in view. 
The architects in charge 
of the great enterprise are 
Messrs. ADLER & SULLIVAN, 
of Chicago. But Profes- 
sor Wark, the distinguish- 
ed incumbent of the chair 
of Architecture of Colum- 
bia College, was consulted 
both as to the grand ele- 
vation and the execution } 
of plans. General Wititam 
Sooy Situ has acted as 
consulting engineer. 

The Auditorium Associa- 
tion numbers several hun- 
dred members, embracing 
worthy representatives of 
all professions, avocations, 
classes, and creeds. These 
leading citizens of Chicago 
have become stockholders, 
not so much with the ex- [xm 
pectation of profit as with ill 
the purpose, already ex- fijs 
pressed, of conferring a y/ 
public benefit —a benefit, 
too, that shall in a measure 
prove to be coextensive 
with the bounds of the 
country. 

Caries H. Ham. 
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THE SEVENTH IN CAMP. 


THE annual encampment 
of the New York National 
Guard was opened this 
year by the Seventh Regi- 
ment, which began its 
week’s tour of duty there 
on Saturday, the 18th of 
June. The State camp is 
finely situated on an ele- 
vated plateau overlooking 
the Hudson, about two . 
miles from the town of 
Peekskill. Established in 
the year 1882, it has since 
been annually occupied by portions of the Na- 
tional Guard in rotation in tours of seven days 
for each organization. While originally leased 
only, the land has since been purchased by the 
State, so that the camp may now be regarded as 
a permanent institution. The ground has been 
improved and made more fit in many ways for 
its purpose. Fields have been graded, better 
drainage supplied, quartermasters’ buildings, a 
mess hall, and other structures erected, wells dug, 
streets laid out for company tents, kitchens pro- 
vided, and in short all arrangements made for 
the comfortable camping of citizen soldiers. The 
straight rows of white tents, pitched with math- 
ematical precision, and the neat, carefully kept 
grounds, closely clipped grass, and handsome 
roads, are set off by the picturesque natural sur- 
roundings of the Hudson in the region of the 
Dunderberg. 

Under the present system each regiment of the 
National Guard can count on a tour at the Peeks- 
kill camp every other year, and it is a tribute 
to its good management that while discipline is 
enforced with a strictness that some other State 
camps would be glad to secure, the prospect of 
a week’s duty there is hailed with enthusiasm. 
The Seventh Regiment certainly was in high good 
spirits during its journey up the Hudson in the 
steamer Long Branch to the camp, and seized 
every opportunity to vent its feelings in cheers, 
jokes, and songs. On Sunday morning reveille 
sounded at five. After breakfast came the in- 
spection, the men being in line on the com- 
pany streets as the officers passed, every 
article within each tent in its place, and an 
inverted water pail surmounted by a_ wash- 
basin at the right, while the tents themselves 
were looped up to show their contents. Guard- 
mounting, always one of the most attractive cer- 
emonies when well done, was duly performed. 
Then came religious services under the trees; 
with the regiment in its neat fatigue uniform, 
Chaplain Weston delivering the discourse, and 
the glee club and band furnishing the music. 
The afternoon was one of Jeisure and of welcom- 
ing visitors from New York. The latter had an 
opportunity to observe how carefully the police 
detail had cleaned the company streets, wielding 
brooms, hoes, and rakes, and shovelling dirt into 
wheelbarrows as if brought up to the business, 
7 not even a stray scrap of paper was discerni- 

e. 

On Monday began the drills and other camp 
exercises, which continued through the week. 
Without discussing these in detail, or the many 
sports of the leisure hours, we may indicate in 
brief the routine of an ordinary day in camp for 
the present season. Reveille sounds at 5 in the 
morning. A quarter of an hour later comes the 
“sick call.” The first drill, when held, is sup- 
posed to last from 5.45 to 7. After that comes 
breakfast, then guard-mounting for those who 
may be detailed for that duty. Then comes a 
two hours’ drill, from 9.30 to 11.30, which pro- 
motes a good appetite for dinner. The “ First 
Sergeant’s call” comes at 1.30, and afterward 
schools of instruction for officers and non-com- 
missioned officers. But for the remainder of the 
command the entire afternoon is a period of rest 
and recreation, usually devoted to base-ball or 
other sports, and social amusements. Six is the 
hour for supper. The Adjutant’s call for dress 
parade is sounded at twenty minutes before sun- 
set. Tattoo is at 10, and taps half an hour later. 
Besides the drill and guard duty there is the 
usual police or fatigue duty, consisting mostly in 
brushing up the camp and keeping it in order, 
When the heat is excessive the drills are often 
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shortened, and in some cases omitted. The Sev- 
enth Regiment was present in strong force at the 
camp, and at dress parade the line of gray coats 
and white trousers extended well across the pa- 
rade-ground. Heavy rains interfered somewhat 
with its drill programme. 

The tour of the Seventh ended on Saturday, 
June 25, and on that day the Twelfth Regiment 
marched in, to be succeeded a week later by the 
Ninth, while the Forty-Seventh, Seventy-first, and 
Twenty-third will follow in due time. With the 
smaller regiments some separate companies will 
be camped. Beyond doubt the State has taken 
a wise step in establishing this camp of instruc- 
tion at Peekskill, whose good results are seen in 
the greater efficiency of the militia. 


THE SONORA EARTHQUAKE, 


On the afternoon of: Mav 3, 1887, the state 
of Sonora, in Mexico, and the southern portion 
of our Territories of Arizona and New Mexico, 
were shaken by an earthquake, which, had the 
valleys of the region been thickly peopled, would 
have been attended by a fearful loss of life. 
Bavispe, a town of 1500 souls, in the Sierra Madre, 
was ruined. Many of the people at the first shock 
rushed wildly to a church, which soon fell upon 
them. Forty-eight were killed and fifty-eight in- 
jured, many gravely. In the village of Opoto, 
near by, nine deaths are reported, and a single one 


at Fronteras. There were no deaths north of the. 


Mexican frontier, and the most serious damsge 
was there effected in the Mormon village of St. 
David’s, in the valley of the San Pedro, near the 
Sonora Railroad, in southern Arizona, where all 
the houses, which are of adobe, or unburnt brick, 
suffered more or less, and the west front of the 
combined church and school-house fell at the first 
shock, the chimneys also being violently thrown 
down; as, however, the building was then un- 
tenanted there was no person injured. At tlie 
first earthquake movement the clock at Benson, 
on the Southern Pacific Railroad, stopped, at 2.12 
Pacitic time, equal to-2.55 local time. A series 
of vibrations lasted,.according to different ob- 
servers, from one and a half to two minutes, and 
at their cessation the telegraph operator at Tuc- 
son noted 2.14 o’clock. At Benson, St. David’s, 
and elsewhere throughout the San Pedro Valley 
for a distance of 130 miles north of the Mexican 
border, as well as in the great Sulphur Spring 
Valley, parallel to this and a little to the east, the 
motion was described as a rocking or heaving of 
the soil, unattended by violent shocks. In Tomb- 
stone, Bisbee, and other towns built on the rocky 
range between the two valleys, however, a vio- 
lent trembling of the earth was felt, accompanied 
with at least two distinct shocks in the interval 
of less than two minutes. These, though they 
cracked the walls of buildings, and dislodged 
large stones which rolled down the hill-sides, 
were not sufficient to destroy houses, dislodge 
timbers, or otherwise injure any of the large 
mines in the district. 

The effects in the valleys were much more 
startling than on the bare rocky hills, and were 
most marked in the Sulphur Spring Valley, which 
extends north and south a length of about one 
hundred miles, the lower portion extending into 
Sonora. No stream flows through this great 
plain, but water can generally be reached at 
depths of from five to forty feet from the sur- 
face, and many wells are sunk for the vast herds 
of cattle there pastured. The soil of this valley 
was violently affected throughout by a succession 
of undulations, by which people were in some 


cases thrown down, while water troughs rocked, 
and their contents were thrown out. The water 
in the wells rose at once to the surface, in some 
cases leaping several feet into the air, but soon 
regained its former level. In one case the soil, . 
after rising into a dome, burst with a great dis- 
charge of water. Such ruptures of the soil were, 
however, rare in those parts of the valley where 
the earth is tenacious, }ut in the southern and 
more narrow part, for a distance of about seven 
miles, beginning at the Nexican frontier and vo- 
ing northward, the more sandy soil was broken 
at frequent intervals by cracks with vertical 
displacements of from one to two feet or more. 
One of these was traced fur 750 feet, with ocea- 
sional branches and subdivisions, and for 100 
feet the two sides of the fissure had a difference 
of level of from twenty-four to twenty-six inches, 
but in a distance of ten or twelve feet at right 
angles rose gradually to thé original level. Else- 
where the rise was sudden, by a second vertical 
crack, areas of an acreor two having broken away 
and dropped down from one to two feet. The 
cause*of these depressions was made evident by 
the large amounts of mud and sand which were 
thrown up in many places along these cracks, of- 
ten covering several acres, sometimes witha layer - 
of from six to twelve inches. In one example a 
belt of this kind of about an acre, along the line 
of a crack where the soil bad sunk on both 
sides, showed two rounded holes or craters, 
through which, after the first eruption of mud, . 
water had evidently tlowed. About four feet 
down one of these holes the water cliannels were 
seen to extend sidewise, affording a footing for a 
nan, 

The direction of the disturbance seemed gen- 
erally to indicate a movement from south to 
north. The track of the Sonora Railroad where 
it runs about east and west, near the station of 
Fairbanks, was thrown three inches to the north. 
At the Grand Central. Silver Mill, on the San Pe- 
dro, the chimney of a house was dislocated, and 
the upper portion, without falling, swung around 
from north to east about ninety degrees. Thie 
whole country at the time was exceedingly arid, 
and the shock, dislodging gréat masses of rock, 
which rolled down the hill-sides, filling the air 
with dust, and igniting in their rapid descent the 
dry grass and trees, gave rise to fires in several 
places. The next day volcanoes were reported 
in every mountain, and the excitement caused by 
the earthquake was augmented Ly rumors of 
blazing craters and lava streams, It is still 
reported that - active voleano has appeared 
in the Sierra Madre near Bavispe. The area 
disturbed by the earthquake of May 3 extends 
from the Rio Colorado on the west to El Paso 
on the east—a bre.dth of about 550 miles— 
and the shocks were felt from.Guaymas, on 
the Gulf of California, to Albuquerque, in 
New Mexico—a range from north to south of 
about the same distance. In the central part of 


this area, at least, no tradition of former eartli- 


quakes exists, and the unfractured condition of 
such prehistoric adobe buildings as the Casa 
Grande shows that the region has for centuries 
been free from such terrestrial movements. 

The accompanying sketch is from a photo- 
graph taken by Mr James Douglass, of New 
York, president of the Copper Queen Consoli- 
dated Mining Company of Bisbee, Arizona, who 
with Dr. T. Sterry Hunt had the good fortune to 
be at the latter place at the time of the earth- 
quake, and soon after visited with him the ad- 
jacent regions in Arizona and Sonora. It is to 
these observers that we are indebted for the 
photograph aud for the preceding notes. 
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THE ROSE OF PARADISE. 
[Continued from front page.) 

aground further up the coast to keep her from 

sinking, supplied the larger vessel with three 

boatfuls of fresh men. 

At about six o'clock in the evening the Green- 
wich followed the lead of the Ostender and stood 
clear away to sea, leaving us struggling in the 
very jaws of death. At the same time the pirate 
craft floated clear off with the rising tide, and 
immediately fell to work fitting out warps to haul 
out under our stern, though still at some dis- 
tance from us. Seeing this, no hope remained 
for us but to leave the ship, if possible, with the 
passengers and such of our men as were still 
alive, trusting to Providence not only to bring 
us safe away, but to keep us all in that desolate 
country amongst a strange and savage people. 


VIIL 


As said above, it was now six o'clock, and Mr. 
White and the boatswain were the only un- 
wounded officers with whom I dared intrust the 
command of the boats in executing my plans 
for leaving the ship. Mr. Richards, the third 
mate, had been killed by a grape bullet when 
we ran down upon the larger of the pirate crafts. 
He was a young man of great promise, of but 
twenty-two years of age, and my cousin’s son. 
Mr. Langely had been wounded in the afternoon 
by a musket shot through the shoulder, and 
though he had remained upon deck for a long 
while, he was at last forced to go below and have 
his wound dressed by the surgeon. I myself 
had been hurt, though little to speak of, except 
for the loss of blood, a musket ball having 
grazed my head, and having made a long cut 
over the left ear, which at the time required no 
more dressing than a napkin tied about my head. 

The long-boat and the gig were all of the 
ship’s boats that remained sound and uninjured, 
the others having been shot or stove during the 
engagement. It was arranged that Mr. Jeks, the 
boatswain, should command the long- boat, and 
Mr. Write fe gig. The passengers and the less 
seriously wOunded were to go in the long-boat; 
Mr. White to take those who had 
dangerously hurt in the gig. 

At that time the wind had died down again, 
and it was as calm as it had been the two days 
before, so that the smoke hung thick about the 
ship and upon the water, and did not drift away. 
Although because of this thick cloud we could 
not see our enemy, and so could not point our 
guns with any sureness of aim, it also prevented 
him from seeing us and what we were about, so 
that all our movements were concealed from him 
as his were from us. 

Mr. Langely having come upon deck at this 
time, though very weak and feeble from the pain 
of his wound, I intrusted the clearing away and 
lowering of the boats to him, while I went below 
to advise the women of our plans, and to tell them 
to get together such matters as they might need 
in this emergency. I found them in a most piti- 
able state, having been left by themselves for all 
this long time with no light but that of a lan- 
tern slung from the deck above, hearing the up- 
roar of the fight and the groans of the wounded 
without once knowing whether matters were 
going for us or against us. 
~ The two ladies sat, or rather crouched, upon a 
chest or box, holding one another by the hand. 
Mistress Ann lay huddled in a corner in a most 
extreme state of terror and distraction. 

I may even yet see in my mind’s eye how Mis- 
tress Pamela appeared when I clambered down 
the ladder: her face was as white as marble, and 
her eyes gazed out from the shadow of her brows 
with a most intense and burning glance. My 
heart bled for the poor creatures when I thought 
how much they must have suffered since they 
were sent to this dreadful place. 

So soon as they saw me they fell to screaming, 
and clung to ove another. Nor «id I wonder at 
their distraction when I beheld wysclf a few min- 
utes later in the glass in my cabin, for my face 
and hands were blackened with the smoke of the 
powder, my shirt and waistcoat were stained with 
the blood which had poured out from the wound 
in my head, and around my brow was bound the 
bloody napkin which I had hastily wrapped about 
my head so soon as I had recovered from the first 
effects of my wound. But just then I knew not 
how I looked, nor reckoned anything of it, for in 
a fight such as we had passed through one has 
little time to think of such matters. 

“ Ladies,” said I, speaking as gently as I could, 
“be not afraid; it is I, Captain Mackra.” 

At this Mrs. Evens burst into a great passion 
of weeping, with her face buried in her hands, 
whilst Mistress Pamela still regarded me, though 
with a fixed and stony stare. 

“Oh God!” she cried; “and are you hurt?” 
And she pointed with her outstretched finger to 
my head. 

“Why, no,” says I, making shift to force a 
laugh in spite of the anxiety with which I was 
consumed ; “it is a mere spratch, and nothing to 
speak of. There is no time now to talk of such 
little matters as this, but only of leaving the ship, 
for we can defend ourselves no longer. Get to- 
gether what things you ‘need from your cabin, 
and make haste, for there is no time to lose.” 

I believe that Mistress Ann had fainted clean 
away when she had caught sight of me climbing 
down the ladder; for we found that she was in no 
condition to move, so I picked her up in my arms 
and bore her to the great cabin, the others fol- 
lowing close behind. There I left them and went 
again upon deck, where I found that they were 
bringing the wounded up from below. 

I hope I may never see such a sight again to 
the very last day of my life, for it is one thing 
to see a man shot in the heat of an action, and 
another and a mightily different thing to see one 
of one’s own shipmates carried groaning in a 
hammock stained and wet with his blood. 


been more 
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We had so grounded that we lay within fifty 
yards of the shore, and it could take but a little 
while for a boat to go thither and return to the 
ship again. Nevertheless, I deemned it necessary 
to give the Rose of Paradise into the keeping of 
some one going upon this first passage, and upon 
whom I could entirely rely. The boatswain had 
the care of the women, which was, of course, of 
the first importance of all; therefore there re- 
mained no one in whose hands I could place it 
with as much confidence as in those of Mr. White. 

It was very necessary to keep up the show of 
fighting, lest the pirates should think we had 
surrendered and come aboard of us, but all hands 
who could be spared from the guns were engaged 
in lowering the wounded into the long-boat and 


2 Mr. Langely in charge of this, I took 
Mr. White into my cabin; there I opened the 
locker that I had made in my berth, and wok out 
the box containing the jewel. 

“Sir,” said I, “1 am about to show you a sign 
both of my regard and of my esteem. In this 
box is a jewel worth above three hundred thou- 
sand pounds; this I intrust for the present into 
your keeping. When you get to the shore, you 
will not return with the gig, but will remain where 
you are, sending the bout back under sume one 
whom you may choose among your crew. Should 
I perish, or should the pirates board this ship 
before your return (in which event I cannot hope 
to escape with my life), you will convey this trust 
to Mr. Longways, the Company’s agent at the 
king’s town. And now, sir, I wish you God’s 
8 
Mr. White was about to reply, but I checked 
him, telling him that he could best show his re- 
gard for me by leaving the ship without further 
words. 

We left my cabin together, and just outside 
we met Captain Leach, whom I had noticed re- 
peatedly for the last half-hour, and never very 
far away from me. He came directly toward Mr. 
White and me, but he did not so much as glance 
at the box that Mr. White held, but spoke to me. 

“T came upon Mistress Pamela Boon’s ac- 
count,” said he. “The women are ready to quit 
the ship, and Mistress Ann is yet in a dead 
swoon.” 

“T will go to them,” said 1; and then turning 
to Mr. White, I said, very seriously, “ Remem- 
ber !” 

He did not answer, but bowed his head, and I 
turned and left him, Captain Leach following 
close behind me. He did not enter with me into 


the great cabin, but waited without, and when I . 


came out a few minutes later I saw that he was 


e. 

I found the ladies waiting in the cabin, each 
with a bundle tied up in a kerchief. The wait- 
ing-woman lay upon the floor, still in a swoon, 
with Mistress Pamela kneeling beside her, chafing 
and slapping ber hands, whilst Mrs. Evens sat at 
the table with her face buried in her palms. So 
soon as I entered, Mistress Pamela arose. 

“Sir,” said she, “Captain Leach told me that 
he would inform you that we were ready.” 

“So he did, madam,” said I, “and I am come 
to help you embark.” 

As there was no sign of the waiting-woman’s 
revival from her fit, 1 was constrained to carry 
her upon the deck, as I had already done from 
below. The boat under command of Mr. White 
was already gone, for it had taken several min- 
utes for me to bring the women upon deck. We 
stowed them into the long-boat, and it pushed off 
immediately and was lost in the smoke. We 
then brought up the rest of the wounded from 
below, who were those who had been most des- 
perately hurt in the action. These we laid upon 
the deck, so as to be in readiness for lowering 
into the boats so soon as they should return. 

In the mean time I had given orders to those 
not thus occupied with the wounded to load many 
of the guns, with slow-matches in the breeches 
to burn from five to ten minutes. Thus the fir- 
ing might be kept up after all had left the ship, 
whereby we hoped that the pirates would be stay- 
ed awhile from boarding and so discover our ab- 
seuce. In about ten minutes the gig returned 
without Mr. White, and the master’s mate, who 
was in command in his stead, said that he had 
remained ashore with the women, as I had com- 
manded him. In a very little while, the long-boat 
also returning, we got all hands aboard and pusli- 
ed off, the guns still firing now and then as the 
slow-matches burned down. So we came safe to 
shore, but with no time to spare, for by the great 
shouts that were presently raised we knew that 
the pirates had come aboard the Cassandra, and 
in less than three minutes after the last mun had 
quitted her. 

Not more than fifteen or twenty minutes had 
been occupied in making ready and quitting the 
ship, for which celerity, and for the cool- 
ness shown in this trying emergency, all praise is 
due both to the officers and the men. The fight 
had lasted for more than four hours and a half, 
in which time we had nine men killed, among 
whom was the third mate above mentioned, and 
twenty-two wounded, three of whom afterward 
died upon the island. 

Besides the clothes and valuables which many 
had fetched away with them,* we had also brougiit 
off with us from the ship a quantity of muskets 
and pistols, and a dozen or more rounds of awn- 
munition for each able-bodied man. 

As soon as we landed we plunged directly into 
the thick brush, which there grew close down to 
the edge of the beach. Having thrust our way 
through these thickets for some distance, we found 

of say here that I mysel 
in this t, 

watch, which I had left hanging in my cabin, but bein 
also without shoes or aw which I had strip 
off so that I might more ly swim for it if the pi- 
rates should come aboard whiist the boats were gone 
on their first trip to the shore. At the last moment I 
was 80 busied in supervising the lowering of the wound- 


ed into the boats that I did not think of returning for 
the vue or of securing the other. 


the others waiting for us at a little-open s at 
the base of three palm-trees which s about 
two hundred yards from the shore, it being then 
nigh to sunset, and with but little chance of the 
pirates following us that day. 

Mr. White was standing near my passengers, 
who were gathered together in a group; but one 
of them was missing. Jt was Captain Leach. 

“ And where is Captain Leach ?” I cried, look- 
ing directly at Mr. White. 

He gazed at me in an exceedingly strange man- 
ner, and I saw that he grew as pale as death to 
tie very lips. ‘“ And did he not come in the boat 
with you, sir ?” said he at last, in a low and husky 
voice. 

At these words a terrible fear came over me. 
“Where is the box I gave you?” I cried; and 
seeing that he was not like to answer, repeated 


the question—‘ Where is the box I gave you?” - 


By way of reply Mr. White fumbled for a mo- 
ment or two in his waistcoat pocket, and presently 
handed me a scrap of paper. I opened it, and 
tried to read, though my hand trembled so that I 
could hardly contrive to make out what it was. 
But in spite of that and the blurring of my eye- 
sight, every word and every letter is stamped upon 
my memory as upon a plate of brass, 

It was written as though in mine own hand- 
writing, and very hastily scrawled, but so like 
that I could not have told it myself had I not 
known it to be a forgery. 

These were the words: 


“ Sir,—ZJ have altered my mind in regard to the 
Please deliver it to the bearer (Captain 
Leach), who will take present charge of it, and will 
it lo me, 
[Signed] “ John Mackra.” 
As I still held the letter in my hand, gazing 
stupidly at it, but seeing nothing, the whole vil- 
lany of the business was, as it were, revealed to 
me. I saw that when Captain Leach had left the 
ship in the native canoe two nights ago he had 
come straight to the pirates and had made some 
bargain with them for that accursed Rose of Par- 
adise ; that when he had gone aboard the Green- 
wich and the Ostender the next day, it was not to 
secure a passage for himself, but rather to per- 
suade them to sacrifice the Cassandra, and 80 save 
their own wretched hulks; that when he had 
sent me to the women in the great cabin it was 
to get rid of me so that he might tamper with 
Mr. White; and last of all, that he had had 
kept this forged letter about him for just such 
an occasion as this. Then I thought of my ship- 
mates killed and wounded, of my vessel and 
cargo lost, of all these poor people outcasts upon 
this savage desert coast, with no present prospect 
or hope of help, and of the stone itself thus 
cheated out of my hands at the last moment, 
and after all the suffering and the blood that 
had been shed. There came a great roaring in 
mine ears, all things began to reel before my 
sight, a dark cloud seemed to encompass me, and 
then I knew nothing more. 


TX. 


After I had thus swooned away, which hap- 
pened both from the fever of my wound and the 
loss of blood, there followed a long time during 
which everything was confused and dream-like. 
I may call to mind what seemed to me a great and 
toilsome journey, but so commingled with the 
visions of my fever that I knew not whether it 
had taken hours, days, or weeks, and of which I 
may remember almost nothing. After that I 
have a memory of tossing upon a pallet which 
was both rough and hard, of a darkened and si- 
lent room, and of people coming and going and 
talking in whispers. Then one morning i awoke 
as though from a deep sleep, and felt that the 
heat of the fever had left me, though mightily 
weak and weary. This awakening must have 
happened betwixt four and five o’clock in the 
morning, for the mat which hung at the door had 
been raised, and a cool and refreshing breeze 
swept through the mud hut. 

I lay for a long time looking out of the door 
toward which my couch was facing, and through 
which I could see hillocks of gray sand inter- 
mingled with rich and luxuriant vegetation ; be- 
yond, the rim of the ocean stretched like a black 
thread against the gray sky. I gave no thought 
to anything, but lay quite still, feeling mighty 
peaceful and quiet. By-and-by I turned mine 
eyes and saw that some one sat beside me, and 
that it was Mr. White. He did not see that I 
was observing him, but sat reading his Bible, 
for he was a young man of great earnestness of 
spirit. The sight of him brought first one thing 
and then another back to my memory, until the 
whole was complete as I have told it. 

“Mr. White,” said I—I spoke very quietly, but 
he could not have started more violently had a 
musket been fired beside his head. He came 
straight to me,-and laid his hand upon my fore- 
head. “ Yes,” said I, making shift to smile, “ the 
fever has left me now; and will you tell me 
where I am ?” 

“Sir,” says he, “ you are safe and in the king’s 
town ; and now I will go and tell the surgeon of 
the bettering of your condition.” So saying he 
left me, and Mr. Greenacre, the surgeon, pre- 
sently came to me. He told me that all hands 
had been brought safe to the king’s town; that 
I might set my mind at rest both regarding the 
passen and the crew; and that I must not 
now talk further, but should seek to rest myself, 
which was very necessary for me to do in my 
present condition. Nor was I inclined to disobey 
this command, but presently closed mine eyes 
and fell into a most refreshing slumber, from 
which I did not awake until nigh sunset, when 
I found that Mr. White was once more beside me. 
When he saw that I was awake he made as if he 
would again go and call the surgeon, but I stopped 
him from doing as be intended. 

“Stay, Mr. White,” saidI, “I should like now 
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to know something more of what has happened, 
How long have I been lying in this condition »” 

“ About six days, sir,” said he. And then, in 
a trembling voice, “Oh, Captain Mackra, can 
you forgive me for the injury I have done ?” 

“ Why, sir,” said I, “I have nothing to forgive, 
nor have you done anything for which to beseech 
forgiveness. What you did you did with the best 
intent, nor can I blame you for being so deceived 
by such a wicked and cunning villain as Captain 
Leach. And now tell me, what news is there 
of the pirates?” To this he answered that they 
were still lying at anchor in the bay on the east 
side of the island, repairing the damages which 
we Lad wrought; that the chief of them was one 
Edward England, a fellow of great note among 
these wicked villains; that they had been so en- 
raged at that bloody fight which had cost them 
so dear that they had set a reward of two thou- 
sand pounds upon my head; and that the king of 
the island had offered us his protection, and had 
undertaken to guard us securely from any attack 
the pirates might be inclined to make aguinst ue. 
But, nevertheless, lest any of the natives should 
be of a mind to betray me for this great and 
magnificent reward, it had been deemed best that 
it should be reported that I had been killed in 
the late engagement. 

After having recounted these things.as briefly 
as possible, Mr. White again went in search of 
the surgeon, who soon came, and put a very cheer- 
ful face upon my case, which he said- was now 
without doubt upon the mend. 

After having eaten a very hearty supper of 
rich and savory broth, I was so far refreshed as 
to be able to receive some few who particularly 
desired to have speech with me, and who were 
presently ushered in by Mr. Greenacre. The first to 
come was my former acquaintance Mr. Longways, 
the Company’s agent, and with him a great tall 
native chief, who had rather the appearance of a 
Malay than an African n , and who was none 
other than King Kulakula himself. With these 
two came a black interpreter from Mozambique, 
for King Coffee could not speak one single word 
of English, but only a little Dutch, which he had 
picked up from the traders along the coast. 

After them came the two ladies, escorted by 
Mr. Langely, who had now so far recovered from 
his wound as to be able to be about with ease, 
although he still carried his arm in a sling. 

Mrs. Evens, when she saw me, gushed into tears, 
but Mistress Pamela came straight to me, took 
my hand, and set it to her lips, though I strove 
my best to stay her from doing so. 

“Sir,” said she, “what do we not owe to our 
brave preserver, who hath brought us safe through 
all this great trouble!” 

“No, madam,” cried I, hastily, for I could not 
bear that she should lay credit to me, who had so 
little earned it, seeing how helpless I had been 
in bringing them safe off from the Cassandra— 
“ No, madam, give no credit to me; give it first of 
all to God, and then to Mr. Langely, who, though 
so sorely wounded, brought you, I understand, 
safe through the wilderness to this place.” 


After they had so spoken, comes King Kulaku- _ 


la forward with the interpreter, and through the 
black man expressed many kind and condescend- 
ing wishes for the continued bettering of my con- 
dition. He furthermore gave me every assurance 
that we should all be protected from our enemies 
80 long as we chose to remain at that place. 
After a little while my visitors left me, except 
Mr. Longways, who, by permission of the sur- 
geon, remained behind to exchange a few words 
with me. I then observed for the first time how 
sadly different he was in his appearance from 
what he had been; for all the jauntiness of his 
carriage was gone, and he looked mightily per- 


turbed in his spirits. 


So soon as he had made sure that no one was 
by to overhear us he began without preface to 
talk about the Rose of Paradise, saying that 
Mr. White had told him that it had been lost, 
and also some details of the matter; that that 
loss meant ruin to him, who could say no word 
in his own defence excepting by letter, while 
I had every opportunity of stating my case in 
my own fashion to the East India Company 
when I should come home, and so clear mvself 
and leave him in the mire. But in spite of that 
it was his opinion that even I, with all these ad- 
vantages in my favor, would have great trouble 
in making matters straight; for the loss of three 
hundred thousand pounds, besides my ship and 
cargo, was a thing that was not likely to be pass- 
ed over very lightly. 

I could hardly forbear smiling at this discourse, 
although it was of such a serious nature, for it 
seemed very strange to me that Mr. Longways 
should so readily suspect me of being disposed to 
ruin him. 

“Sir,” said I, “I know not what you would Wo 
in such a case as this, but I tell you plain if 
I am compelled to make an unfortunate report 
to the East India Company, I will make it with- 
out blaming you or myself or any one, but sim- 
ply tell the truth, and so let them adjudge the 
matter as they see fit.” 

“That is it, sir,” cried he—“ that is it, sir. If 
the Company are informed that I betrayed this 
important secret to Caggain Leach, I’ll have to 
whistle for it a long time out in the cold before 
I get a snug berth with them again.” 

“Tam mightily sorry for you,” said I, gravely. 
“But of course, sir, that is a matter concerning 
which you alone are responsible. Nevertheless 
I must tell you that I am not inclined to leave this 
place without endeavoring to recover that which 
has been so unfortunately lost.” 

“ What, sir!” he cried; “do you mean to say 
that you will undertake to recover the Rose of 
Paradise again? And bow do you purpose do- 
ing it, may I ask ?” 

“You may ask, sir,” says I, smiling; “but as 
for my telling you, why, that is a very different 
matter.” 

‘Yet I had determined upon one poiut almost 
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as soon as Mr. White had informed me who 
was the pirate captain into whose hands the Cas- 
sandra had fallen, and that was to go aboard of 
the pirate craft, and to speak with Captain Ed- 
ward England himself. I had known him before 
he had entered into the nefarious life which he 
now followed, and while he was still first mate 
of the Lady Alice. I was then with Captain 
Wraxel in the West Indies, and had met England 
at Kingstown, in the island of Jamaica, upon 
which occasion he had appeared to conceive 
quite a liking for me, though I cannot say it was 
returned in kind. I knew him as a wild and 
reckless blade, but neither blood-thirsty nor cruel, 
and making every allowance for the change in 
his nature which this wicked life might effect, I 
did not believe that injury would happen to me 
if I could once gain his promise of safety in visit- 
ing his ship. 

As for the jewel, I did not believe that Captain 
Leach would disclose the secret of it without he 
had been compelled to do so; wherefore, if he 
had it still in his own keeping, I entertained a 
hope that I might by some trick or other snatch 
the precious stone away from him again. In that 
event J did not believe he would say anything, for 
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fear that the pirates might punish him for keep- 
ing it a secret from them. But although I could 
perceive, as Mr. Longways had said, that it was 
of great importance both to his future and mine 
own that the Rose of Paradise should be regain- 
ed, I ventured my life not so much in the hopes 
of obtaining the stone as of procuring some means 
by which all hands might be able to quit the isl- 
and; for we—and more especially the women— 
could not but be in constant danger from the 
bloody wretches thirsting for revenge on account 
of the check which the crew of the Cassandra 
had lately put upon them. Wherefore 1 thought 
it best that I should boldly visit the pirate cap- 
tain, for I had great hopes of being able to 
persuade him to allow us to escape, and even 
e 

In any case, the venture could not but be of 
advantage to us, for even if I should perish, their 
revenge might thereby be satisfied, and they might 
depart without molesting the rest of the ship’s 
company, for they were pleased to regard me as 
the chief cause of all their mishaps and losses in 
the late engagement. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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THE CHARLESTON MEMORIAL TABLET, 


_ A REPRESENTATION is presented herewith of a 
memorial tablet designed by Mr. WxitrHovss, of 
Tirrany & Co.’s, to commemorate the services of 
the Charleston Relief Committee at the time of 
the earthquakes in that city last year. By the 
order of the City Council of Charleston ten copies 
of the tablet were made, one for each member of 
the Relief Committee. The tablets are of bur- 
nished bronze, and are set upon ebony bases 
measuring twelve by fifteen inches. Besides a 
general inscription, each tablet bears the name 
of the member of the Committee to whom it is 
given. The name is etched upon a raised ribbon. 
About the inscription runs a border of ivy, and 
above is a palmetto wreath and the seal of the 


city of Charleston. The wreath is a very faith- 
ful and delicate copy of the palmetto leaf, speci- 
mens of which were sent from Charleston for 
the artist’s assistance. Between $600,000 and 
$700,000 passed through the hands of Captain 
W. L. Campsz.t, the Treasurer of the Committee, 
in the course of the Committee’s work. In the 
words of the Charleston News and Courier, the 
tablet “commemorates acta more enduring than 
the wellnigh imperishable material of which it 
is composed,” and “at the same time the con- 
stant kindliness, the sound judgment, and the 
unswerving fidelity with which a vast fund—the 
embodiment of the world’s benignity—was ad- 
ministered and apportioned.” 


THE TRIAL OF JACOB SHARP. 


Jacos Snarp strove for the right to run horse- 
cars in Broadway for more than thirty years be- 
fore he obtained it. When at length in August, 
1884, the Board of Aldermen handed the great 
street over to the company of which he was the 
head, people spoke of the transaction as a strik- 
ing instance of what faithful persistence could 
accomplish. Mayor Epsom vetoed the act of the 
Aldermen, but they promptly repassed it over his 
veto. Suspicion was aroused, and charges of 
bribery were forth-coming. Mr. Saarp and his 
associates had paid nothing down for their valua- 
ble franchise, although the city was to receive 
certain percentages after the road should begin 
to run. It was generally felt that the privilege 
was worth millions, and that, so far as the city 
was concerned, it had been practically given 
away. The charges of bribery took form, and 
the Grand Jury found a com sive batch of 
indictments. Three of the Aldermen of 1884 
became informers against their fellows when the 
trials came on. were Aldermen FUui- 
crarr, Durry, and Warrs. They swore that 
bri was employed to secure the vote by 
which Broadway was turned over to Mr. Saarp 
and his associates. Twenty thousand dollars, 
they declared was the amount paid to each of 
thirteen Aldermen who were leagued in what Al- 
derman Durry styled the “combine.” Half a 
million was the sum which it was charged was 
used by Mr. Saarp’s agents among the Aldermen 
altogether. Three of the consenting Aldermen 
were tried aud convicted. In the case of a 


fourth (Alderman Cugary, the wealthy janitor 


of the Equitable Building), the jury disagreed, 
and the Alderman is to be tried again. The trial 
of Jacos SHaap is the fifth upon the list. Of the 


twenty-two Aldermen concerned in giving Broad- 
way to Mr. Suarp, Jarune, McQuape, and O’Nrit 
are in Sing Sing; Sayies, De Lacy, and Dempsry 
are fugitives in Canada; Rotuman is a fugitive 
in Germany; Kenny and McLouea.in are 
McCasz is insane ; Warrs, and Durry 
have turned witnesses for the State; and Suzizs, 
Finck, Fariry, Cuzary, Pearson, Reit- 
Ly, Mititer, and Kirx are under bail, awaiting the 
movements of events and of the District Attor- 
ney. The remaining two of the Aldermen of 
1884, who voted against the Broadway scheme, 
are Hues J. Grant, at present Sheriff of the city 
and county of New York, and Jonn Curistroraer 
O’Connor. With De Lacy, and 
in Canada, and also fugitives, are Jonn Keenan, 
understood to have been the agent who paid the 
bribes, and a go-between. 

It took four weeks to get together a jury for 
the trial of Jacop SHarp. Hundreds of talesmen 
were examined and rejected. When the trial 
finally began, on June 15, it was pushed with 
great vigor. Judge Barrsrr fixed the hours of 
94 a.m. and 6} p.m. as the limits of each day’s 
work, with an r of intermission at noon, and 
even during the warm and enervating period 
which followed close upon the opening of the 
trial this rule of long sessions was strenuously 
observed. 

Jacos Sxarp, the defendant, is represented in 
the lower right-hand corner of Mr. Syypgr’s pic- 


ture. He is in his seventy-first year. One might 
not think him so old, perhaps, but it is evident 
that he is a sufferer from disease. -By his phy- 
sician’s account he is afflicted with diabetes, a 
heart trouble, and other ailments. His thin hair 
is a light brown, and his beard and mustache are 
white. It was intended at first that he should 
have the privilege of sleeping at his home in 
Twenty-third Street during the trial, under a 
guard of deputy-sheriffs, but Sheriff Grant pre- 
tested against the great inconvenience of this 
plan, and after one or two nights spent at hia 
Mouse the defendant was transferred to Ludlow 
Street Jail, where he occupies the rooms which 
Wituiam M. Twesp once occupied, and which are 
commodious and comfortable. His wife and oth- 
er members of his family attend upon him there. 

At the table occupied by Mr. Saarp’s counsel, 
Mr. Sricxney, noted for his sharp cross-examina- 
tions of the witnesses for the people, leans with 
his hand upon the shoulder of Mr. Parsons. To 
the right of Mr. Parsons sits Mr. Ne.son, and op- 
posite sits ex-Judge FcoLierton, the famous cross- 
questioner of the Beecugr trial, to whom one of 
the assistant lawyers for the defence is talking. 

The prosecutor’s table occupies the centre of 
the picture. Only the back of the head of Dis- 
trict-Attorney Marting is presented to us, but we 
may see the full face of his assistant, Colonel 
Fe_Lows, whose resemblance to P. T. Barnum, 
the showman, has often been remarked. The 
story of the hard work and the depressing 
weather which have attended the trial is told 
in the attitude of Colonel FgLLows and in the 
fan which he holds in his hand, but lacks the spirit 
to use. Just to the right and above the face 
of Colonel Frttows appears the head of Mr. 
Sempce, another of the District Attorney’s as- 
sistants; while standing, and engaged in the ex- 
amination of a witness, is Assistant-District-At- 
torney NIcoLt, who bore the brunt of the active 
opening work. Mr. Nico. is a man apparently 
thirty-three years of age, with dark brown hair, 
a fair mustache, and cold blue eyes. He won 
attention in this trial for the imperturbability 
with which he met the onsets of Mr. Stickney, 
whose methods are very vigorous and stirring. 
Judge Barrett, of course, occupies the bench. 

The jury whom it was such a labor to secure 
are to be enumerated from left to right, begin- 
ning with the row in front. They are(1) Witzy 
J. CaNFIELD, publisher; (2) Owen O. 
dealer itt preserves ; (3) Jacques Kaun, dealer in 
mirrors; (4) ALExanpER T. CLarkeg, broker; (5) 
Ropoirs Wo rr, dealer in bags; (6) Wituiam R. 
Mrap, architect; (7) A. Howarp Hopping, im- 
porter; (8) Davip CrarKson, auctioneer; (9) 
Henry V. Feper, no business; (10) Turopore 
silk merchant; (11) Samve: 
grocer; (12) Azor S. Marvin, manufacturer of 
safes. Mr. Scnimmec was the first juror drawn, 
and Mr. Feper was the last. 


THE TOPOLOBAMPO COLONY, 


Norway has become known to those who read 
as “the land of the midnight sun,” and it is be- 
lieved that Mexico will become within a few years 
endeared to the migratory families of our States 
North as the country of the midwinter sun, and 
that in its vast domain of varied attractions the 
enjoyable days and cool nights, the sanitation 
and special advantages, of Topolobampo Bay, in 
Sinaloa, until now almost unknown, will claim 
special consideration. Topolobampo is the name 
given these mountain-locked waters by the Mayo 
fishers, who have until recently been the only fre- 
quenters of the shores of this bay, and probably 
it means “ secret water.” Although situated mid- 
way between the rivers Fuerte and Sinaloa, upon 
a coast remarkably deficient in deep-water har- 
bors, with a back country lying immediately ad- 
jacent possessing vast and varied resources, yet 
Topolobampo six months ago was in as primitive 
a condition and as little disturbed by man as it 
was before Cortez and his companions declared 
possession of “ New Spain” in the name of their 
king. 

But there is now at Topolobampo a colony of 
over three hundred persons. They have estab- 
lished two permanent settlements, one on the 
north shore of the “Strait of Joshua,” which 
will be called, in all probability, “‘ Topolobampo,” 
and another, “‘ Vegaton,” on the left bank of the 
Fuerte River. These town sites occupy respec- 
tively about 18,000 and 1500 acres, and are 
about thirty-five miles apart. The colonists 
have a plan to connect them next fall by a rail- 
road and irrigating ditch or tube. Along and 
on each side of this railroad and ditch they in- 
tend to make a model farm. This will virtually 
make a park from harbor to valley, from the salt 
Gulf to the fresh mountain-water river, with a farm 
and stock range of 33,500 acres in the middle. 

The Topolobampo colonists are a peculiar peo- 
ple. They are mostly persons who have positive 
convictions concerning religion, government, and 
society. They smile when an allusion is made to 
their being peculiar. “ Perhaps we are peculiar,” 
they say, “ but we are united so that we can em- 
ploy one another in useful and agreeable occupa- 
tions at the time and place we wish. Our prin- 
ciples enjoin upon every member order, industry, 
and vourtesy. By combining our money and la- 
bor we are enabled to do everything necessary for 
our comfort, instruction, and advancement, and 
without paying iuterest for other people’s money, 
and without having labor other than our own. 
In this way we differ from other incorporated 
companies, for they borrow money and hire labor 
from anywhere they can get them.” 

They contend that the reformers in the United 
States are all chasing, to the exclusion of every 
other consideration, some liquor law, some tariff 
legislation, some suffrage inequality, some land 
craze, some greenback idea, some ballot-box reg- 
ulation, etc., etc., each riding to death his or her 
own little hobby-horse, all dealing with effects 
without consideration of the causes, and never 
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for a moment stopping to consider that society 
must be dealt with as a whole and not as a part. © 
One trait of character peculiar to these colo- 
nists is the forethought and method which have 
been given to their plans, and to the details by 
which they are to be carried into execution. They 
have not only during several years carefully laid 
out their building sites, railroad, and farms, but 
even the designs for their houses, wharves, quays, 
shops, parks, etc., have been drawn and distrib- 
uted, so that each member may assist to form the 
structures and improvements which are to follow. 
They have surveyed and laid out about 18,000 
acres on the north shore of Topolobampo Bay 
into avenues, diagonals, streets, walks, parks, cir- 
cles, quays, piers, drives, etc., the public areas oc- 
cupying about forty per cent. of the whole. This 
city plan is unique, attractive, and thorough in 
every detail. The corporation hold the title and 
management forever of this building site, and in 
fact of all lands which are to be used by the col- 
onists ; and every member has the use of a buil:d- 


~ ing area or farm, or both, as long as he or slie 


wishes to occupy the same, and no longer. The 
lot uses are sold by the company to its members 
in series: for the first 1500 lot uses $10 is 
charged ; the second series of 500 lot uses are 
sold at $20; the third 500, at $40; the fourth 
500, at $80; the fifth 500, at $160; and after 
that all lot uses are sold at $200. This assess- 
ment puts nearly $20,000,000 into their treasury, 
and this goes in part to improve and beautify the 
city, and in part to pay dividends upon the stock. 
A member can select any lot or lots, from 1 to 48 . 
(the latter, 4.13 acres), in this entire area, and pay 
for it or them in the series at the time selling. 
Although this gives the fullest liberty to select, 
yet the tendency will be to keep the buildings com- 
pact; for when a person can get the lot next toa 
building for the same price as he can buy one re- 
moved from all improvements, the attraction will 
be todo so. Each member selects the design and 
cost of his or her house, within certain restric- 
tions, but the company attends to all building, and 
to every detail of improvement of the thorough- 
fares and houses, and each colonist gets his or 
her home at cost, and has never a tax to pay. 
Tax, interest, and rent are, in fact, entirely abol- 
ished by these people, and they pay for their 
houses by exchanging services, not by payments 
in “money.” They argue that “all wealth comes 
from labor acting intelligently with land and its 
deposits,” and that it is services which one person 
wants from another, and not money. “ Money,” 
according to them, is simply the invention of the 
cunning few to prevent exchanges of wares or 
services unless the producer and consumer agree 
to give the broker a toll. 

Having the plan of their city laid out before 
they occupy it, they know at once just where to 
put extra earth, or where to get earth from; 
they can move the refuse matter upon the park 
areas, and never fill up a hollow where they will 
one day want a cellar. If they want a small 
house for any immediate purpose, they know at 
once where to build it; and it is built perma- 
nently, and may remain isolated for many years, 
but it is really a part, a section, of a larger build- 
ing which will in due time occupy the site. 
When a stone is laid at the shore for a pier, it 
is a part of a system of quays; and when a 
drain-pipe is put-under the ground, or a brick 
tube built, it is a section of a perfected system 
which will meet the requirements of all the peo- 
ple whom it will be possible to gather at this 
place. The first house built upon a block de- 
cides the character of the architecture of that 
block. Any one who afterward elects to live on 
that block must have his or her house conform 
with the plan made for the block. In this way 
every block may differ in its architecture, but in 
no case can there be crowding. Every house 
will be substantial and inviting in appearance, 
and every appointment will be complete and 
thorough, each being a part of a general plan. 
As each block is finished, the streets, avenues, 
and the garden areas will be put in order, and 
all animals—horses, cows, chickens, dogs, and 
cats—-will be forbidden within the vicinage of the 
improvements. Fires, dirt, confusion, will ap- 
pear at the minimum under such regulations ; 
and unsubstantial and ill-appearing houses, neg- 
lected fences, tumbling-down walls, and badly 
made and irregular gardens cannot possibly exist 
even temporarily. As it is with their dwellings, 
so it is with their factories, shops, hotels, theatres, 
lecture halls, dry-docks, sailors’ homes, schools, 
etc. There is a place set aside forever for each, 
and when the time comes for their use they can 
be begun upon a small or an extensive plan, and 
there will be ample room and the proper place 
for the improvement. In this way every addi- 
tional family to a city adds to its wealth and in- 
dustries, and the more there are to co-operate in 
extending this plan, the more attractive everything 
can be made. All transportation in the thor- 
oughfares will be on tramways moved by elec- 
tricity, the lights will be electric, and so will be 
the power for factories, etc. The wheelways will 
be paved with asphaltum, so that roller-skates, 
bicycles, and tricycles can be used by the citizens 
for quick locomotion. The walks will be paved. 

The sketch our artist gives shows the settle- 
ment on the north shore of the “Strait of 
Joshua,” with the small sailing craft in the bay, 
as they appeared on the fourth day of April. It 
would be difficult to imagine a bay-side more pict- 
uresque or more convenient, and as safe for ship- 
ping of all classes. Strange as it may appear, 
yet Topolobampo has the only landing on the 
west coast of Mexico where a ship can go direct- 
ly to a wharf and be unloaded. In all other 
ports lighters are used. From the stone pier 
seen in the sketch the colonists have their rail- 
road to go due north for about four and a half 
miles, and then it makes a turn twenty-two degrees 

east, and runs without a break in line and scarcely 
one in grade, thirty-one miles, to Vegaton. From 
[ Continued on page 478.] 
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A NOTABLE YACHT CLUB HOUSE, 


Tae American Yacht Club last spring secured a piece of land 
at Milton Point, Rve Neck, paying for it $25,000, and haye erect- 
ed thereupon a club-house, which will cost, when furnished, about 
$50,000, and will be the finest yacht club house in the United 
States. There is a five anchorage at the back of the Scotch Caps 
for the yachts of the club, which are nearly all steamers, and the 
intention is to have the annual race over a twenty -five-mile triangle 
in front, as near as may be, of this house, and for the most part in 
view from its piazzas, and to send the yachts over this course thtee 
or four times, instead of, as in former years, giving them a‘gtraiglit- 
away course of ninety miles from off Larchmont to New Lon- 
don. For this purpose the piazzas are to be made very commo- 
dious, being two hundred feet in length and sixteen feet wide, 
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CLUB-HOUSE OF THE AMERICAN YACHT CLUB, ON THE SOUND. 


and will, as occasion requires, be utilized for dinners, lunches, 
etc., for the use of members while enjoying the splendid view of 
the Sound. The house will be three stories in height, and will 
have all conveniences for cooking, a large dining-hall, billiard- 
room, library, model-room, reading-room, smoking-room, parlor, and 
bar-room. In the large entrance hall, fourteen feet wide, there 
will be an old-fashioned fire-place, capable of burning cord-wood 
without cutting. On the second floor, besides trunk-room, linen 
closets, ladies’ toilet, gentlemen's lavatory, there are sixteen large 
sleeping-rooms for guests. The house is at present up in frame, 
and the work is progressing rapidly under the direction of the con- 
tractor, Mr. Wittiam 8. Wetwons, of Portchester, New York. The 
grounds are being draimed and graded. The whole work is under 
the superintendence of’ Captains Jouy P. Kennepy and Grorce 
W. Hatt. The situation on which the house is built will offer, in 
connection with the Scotch Cap Rocks extending far out into the 


Sound, facilities for improvements in the future, which will be un- 
equalled by any other location on the Sound for a yacht elub. On 
the Scotch Caps it is proposed to spring bridges and crect pagodas 
for such members of the club“a$ take pleasure in fishing, an im- 
mense catch of fish being daily made at this time. It is expected 
to-be ready for occupancy in the early part of August. It has been 
built from the plans of E. A. Sarcent & Co., architects. 

The American is the only steam-yacht club in the United States, 
and has already enrolled most of the steam-yachts of the country. 
The possession of this fine club-liouse and anchorage will enable 
it to offer facilities to steam-yaclit owners which will attract the 
whole of them. Many, of course, will still retain their member- 
ship in other yacht clubs, but their chief allegiance will almost, 
as a matter of course, be given to the American Yacht Club, 
where the steamer has the principal place, rather than to the old 
clubs, where the sailing craft has priority. 
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THE NEW PACIFIC COLONY, TOPOLOBAMPO, SINALOA, MEXICO.—Drawn sy Granam.—[Sex Pace 475.] 
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THE TOPOLOBAMPO COLONY. 
(Continued from page 475.) 

Vegaton the line to Fuerte City, whence 
across the Sierra Madre Mountains is about 1100 
miles to Galveston, and some 2500 miles to New 
York. From San Francisco, by water, Topolo- 
bampo is 1326 miles, and from Guaymas, Sonora, 
it is 200 miles. Guaymas can be reached by rail 
from New York city in seven days. The Pacific 
mail-steamers run vid Panama to Mazatlan, 200 
miles south of Topolobampo. The hill to the 
right of the sketch is reserved for a commodious 
hotel to be fitted up specially for our Northern 
families of On the terrace top, between 
“ Hotel Hill” and “Engineer Knoll,” upon which 
is seen the head-quarters of the company, there 
are twenty-four houses now building for dwelling 
purposes; on “ Observation Hill,” to the left of 
the stone pier, will be situated the hospital; in 
the cove just beyond will be the repairing docks 
for vessels ; and massive stone walls will run the 
entire length of the front, shown in sketch, form- 
ing quays, and here and there will be garden 
areas shaded with palms. 

All is industry with these people now. They 
are called to breakfast at six by a tune on the 
clarionet; and in the same way they are sum- 
moned to begin and to stop work, and to assemble 
for discussion, and to hear the news read. They 
have no newspaper as vet, and hence have to 
resort to a black-board which hangs at the en- 
trance to Harbor Hall—a stone house 100 by 
100 feet—at the landing, and to public readings. 
They have fish of many and excellent varieties, 
the red-snapper of New Orleans being conspic- 
uous. Green sea-turtle weighing 100 to 150 
pounds each are abundant, and their eggs are 
consumed in large quantities. During the win- 
ter months the colonists had all the eggs of the 
black sea-duck that they could eat. Peccaries, 
jack-rabbits, deer, snipe, partridges, are abun- 
dant; and from their gardens on the river they 
get cabbages, potatoes, radishes, lettuce, beans, 
etc. They are busy digging wells, widening their 
road between the harbor and the valley, clearing 
their farm, excavating for their railroad, and 
building houses. - 


SAFETY FROM MALARIA. 


Tur most vigorous constitution, and the strongest 
physique, are not proof against a disease the germs 
of which impregnate the air we breathe and the water 
we drink. The troe preparative, the eurext defence, is 
to fortify the system with a medicine which possesses 
specific virtt:es as a safeguard andremedy. Hostetter’s 
Stomach Bitters is precisely this article—proved by 
conclusive testa to be so. Not only on this continent, 
wherever miaema gives birth to the malarial infection, 
but in the tropics, where fever and ague aseumes its 
most malignant types, this incomparab'e, popular, and 
deserymg medicine has, for over a third of a century, 
shown its efficacy. 


Chills and: fever, dumb ague, bil- 
jous remittent alike yield to its influence and are pre- | 
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BAR HARBOR DAYS. A Tale of Mount Deeert. 

By Mrs. Borton Hagnison, Author of “ Golden Rod: 

an Idyl of Mt. Desert,” “Helen Troy,” &c. Illas- 

trated by Haney Fenn and W. H. Hyps pp. 190. 

16mo, Ornamental Cloth, $1.25. 

A bright book for summer reading. The teller 
of the story is a fox-terrier, who shows the life of 
men and women as it might look to the eyes of a 

. “ Dame Trot” is a close observer of human 
nature, and the tale abounds in clever hits which 
will make it most entertaining, expecially to those 
who know the locality. Mrs. Harrison's style is. 
charming. 
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THE 
ALTERNATING 
SYSTEM. 


Incandescent Electric Lighting from Central Sta- 
tions made Universal, Economical, and Profitable, ir- 


respective of distance. 


The Westinghouse Electric 


| PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Eastern Office, 17 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK. 


Da. J. E. Mores, Horine Station, Mo., says: “I 
have made a satisfactory test of Horsford’s Acid 


MacavuLay...J.C. Morison. 
...Austin Dobson. 
SHERIDAN ...Mrs. Oliphant. 


MILTON..... Mark Pattison. 
HawTsHorne..H. James, Jr 
Sovruey.. Edward Dowden. 
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a used. It tones the stomach, arouses the liver when BRADLEY ANDY Buck Board PATENT COMBINATION COUCH. 
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Deror..... William Minto. | R. C. Jebb. yavd one) Saratoga trunk. 26 in. wide, 72 in. long. 
HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE THACKERAY....A. Trollope. | Swirr...... Leslie Stephen. il 
In Nervous Heapacus. BURER. - John Morley. | STERNE........ H. D. Traill. 


} Piosphate in a pronounced case of nervous head- | Buyyan...... J. A. Froude. | Appisoy. . W. J. Courthope The Best en Wheels. Light, strong, conven- 
ache, and am glad to say that the result was CHAUCER..... A.W. ard. | Bacon...... R. W. Church font ane y af Handy to get im. = 
On Cowrgr...Goldwin Smith. | D. Traill. andy for single horse Only $12 for this Patent Conch, upholstered first 
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} believe the Phosphate is a thing of real merit, Other Volumes in Preparation. . SYRACUSE. N. Y. BROOKLYN FURNITURE CO., 
J and that it is valuable in all cases where nerve BRADLEY & 60 Murray 8, New om, 559 to 571 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
toniés are indicated.”—[ Adr.} x. = Catalogues mailed 
FROM THE FORECASTLE TO THE CABIN. By a 
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CURE FOR THE DEAF. Fourth Book 
eurkorty Restore Tux Heanine and perform the | H. RIDER HAGGARD’S WORKS: OF THE 
work of the natural dram. Invisible, and Library Kiition. thy of Jacksonville (Fis.), 
always in position. All conversation, and even whis- Cents each. “She,” Illustrated, “King Solomon's matism ea nt ms me of sciatic rhea- 
pers, heard distinctly. Send for illustrated book of tes- Mines,” “Jessa,” “ Dawn,” “ The Witch's Head.” MT pont inp f M ne. Al “ 
timonials, Free: F. Hisoox, 853 B'way, N. ¥.—(Adv.] Nearly Ready: “ Allan Quatermain.” P.o- suffering for care with 


TEMPERANCE BEVERAGRS. 
Do not go to the country withont a bottie of Anaos- 
Tura Bitrers to flavor your Drinking Water, Sod 


fusely Illustrated. 

EPISODES IN A LIFE OF ADVENTURE. B 
Outruant, Author of “ Irene Macgilliend.- 
dy,” “ Haifa,” “ Piccadilly,” “ Altiora Peto,” * China 


$16 worth of 8. ; 
rs. C. A, of 173¢ Blackstone S8t., Boston, 


ys 
Mr. L. T. est 12th St, N. Y. City, 


SONG COLLECTION. 


Now . Uniform in Size, Style,and Character of 
Contents with Nos. 1,2 and 8. any Old Tunes. It 
contains 200 Favorite Songs and Hymns with music 


aud Lemonade, and keep free from malaria and al and Japan,” etc. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. says: “8S. 8. 4 

disorders of the digestive organs. sure it is the body doa.” 

genuine Angostura of world-wide fame, and manu- IL. Books on “Con and on Angel of Peace — Are oe = = 
u e Eve—Brin 


factured only by Dr. J. G. B. Siegert & Sons —[{ Adv.) 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mes. Winstow's Soornine should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle.—[{Adv.) 


For all mental and physical debility, nervous ex- 
haustion, and lack of tone in the system, use 7’hurber, 
Whyland, & Co.'s Restorative Wine of Coca.—[ Adv.) 


SPRINGHAVEN. A Tale of the Great War. By R. 
D. Buaoxmonrs, Author of Lorna Doone,” &c_II- 

0, / niform with the Librar 
tion of Lorna Doone." 
XITL 

RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS. By Henry B. Sran- 

ton. With Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
XIV. 

THE STARTLING EXPLOITS OF DR. J. B. QUIBS. 
From the French of By Mrs. 
Hoxy and Mr. Joun Profusely Llustrated. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.75. 
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For sale by all 


THE SWIFT SPECIFIC CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
London Office: 35 Snow Hill, E. C. 


FELT TOOTH BRUSH. 


Dreaming—Awake, M 
Flowers—Brooksid anadian Boat Song—Clang 
of the Wooden Shoon—Come, Holy Spirit—Come 
to the Sea—Come Unto Him—Darby and Joan— 
Dear Little Shamrock—Dermot Astore—Distant 
Drum—Dublin Bay—Ehren on the Rhine— Ever be 
Ha —Exile of Erin—Falienis Thy Throne—Fire 
of Home—Flowers for the ve—Forever and 
Forever—Forsaken Am I—Gently Rest—Golden 
Days—Go to Sleep, Lena Darling—Greenwood 
Tree—Happy Are e— Hearts of Oak— Heaven is 
My Home—Heavily Wears the Day—I Come, I 
Come !—I’m a Pilgrim —Innisfail—In the Gloaming 
—I Would I Werea ax ain—Keller's American 
Hymn—K Dance —Let Me Dream Again—Low- 
Backed Car—Lucy’s Flittin’—Lurlaline—May Mar- 
ursery Songs—Oh, 


ret—My Nannie’s Awa'—N 
) ADVERTISEMENTS. A TRAMP TRIP. How to See Europe on Fifty Cents Wert Thou in the Cauld Blast?—Old Tubal Cain— 
. ERIWETURR. ortrait. 12mo, ving aken Bucket—One by One the Sand e 
| ; GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. XVI ' Poor Tho’ My Cot— Punchinello—Rataplan—Rock 
B AKER’S ° More Cleanly— Perfect Polisher— No Loose Me to Sleep, Mother —Soldiers’ Chorus—Strangers 
F THE WOODLANDERS. A Novel. By Tuomas Bristles—Non-Irritating to the Gu Yet—Sweeter than the Breath of Morning—The 
Harpy, Author of * Far from the Maddiug Crowd,” Night is Fine—The Old Sexton—The Pilot—The 
&c. 16mo, Half Cloth, 75 Cents, : Powdered Ready for Use—En- Sound of Harps—Thoughts of Wonder—Thou'rt 
gl —Three ers— Trancadillo—_Tw t Dews— 
: 5 Warranted absolutely pure | CHARLES READE, D.O.L., Dramatist, Novelist, | For sale by all dealers in toilet or by mail | Vesper Chimes—What Are the Wild Say- 
Cocoa, from which the excess of chiefly from his | for 60c. by THE HORSEY M’F°G ©O., Utica,N. Y. | ing?—When I Remem ber_—Who Shall Be Fairest? 

! y Cuaeies L. Reape and the Etc. Togeth ith 12 

Oil bas been removed. It has three Kev. Compton Kxape. With Portrait. 1%mv, Cloth, and muc ‘aueeen i t + = hay No leal 
uch appropriate Readin atter. No lea 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed $1.25. TO STOUT PEOPLE. turned to complete any son or hymn. Elements 


with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 


XVIII. 


of Pages, One Hundred Points. Send 
Pos 


eal, costing than one cent ing on the Great By Ronert witheat ha: er AS drags. Good books School. ‘Two Munared 
5 cup. It te delicious, nourishing Roosevet, Author of ve Acres Tvo Much," &c., A valuable treatise, showing how fat can be Gestre and Hymns, upon 184 Pages, in each book. Same Size 
&c. 16mo, Ornamental Cover, $1.00. end tem ed (net and Shape as Harper's Monthly Magazine. Paper, 50 
strengthening, easily digested, and coription. adviec.and fall explanation HOW to cts.; Boards, 60 cts.; Cloth, 81. Address, 
admirably adapted for invalids as | Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. plein, cenled Seana te en ‘The only Harper & Brothers, New ¥ 
Re on 
' well as for persone in health. The above works are for sale by ali booksellers, or will Address E. K. LYN » 19 Park | Place, New — 


Seld by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


be sent by Hanpeu & Bavrtiirns, postpaid, to any part 
the United States and Canada, on receipt of the i 

Harpre & Deorucns’ Catacocur sent on receipt of 
Ten Cents postage. 


Lines not under the horses’ feet. Write Brew- 
Sarery Co., Holly, Mich. 


G5 to $8 a day. Samples worth $1.50, FREE. 


WANTED (Samples FREE) for 

DR. SCOTT'S beantifal ELECTRIC 

CORSETS, BRUSHES, BELTS, Etc. 
No risk, quick sales. Territory given, satiefaction ear 
anteed. Or. SCOTT, 843 B’way, N. 
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| life at the following Summer Resorts: Newport, 
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| Manchester-by-the- Sea, Isles of Shoals, Bar Harbor, =e 

White Mountains, Lenox, Lake Saratoga, 
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“Say, Joshua, what’s a day-jer-nay ?” 
“Blow me ef I know. Why?” 


“’Cause I’ve got a summer boarder up ter the house as wants one about eleven o’clock, an’ 
I’m sure we hain’t got no sich thing on the hull farm.” 


“Well, mebbe you kin git one at the store; 


if not, try the ’pothecaries.” 


A Common-Sensé Remedy. 


In the matter of curatives what 
you want is something that will do 
its work while you continue to do 
yours—a remedy that will give yon 
no inconvenience nor interfere with 
your business. Such a remedy is 
Porous These 
Plasters are purely vegetable and 
absolutely harmless. They reqnire 
no change of diet, and are not af- 
fected by wet or cold. Their ac- 
tion does not interfere with labor 
or business; you can toil and yet be 
cured while hard at work. They 
are so pure that the youngest, the 
oldest, the most delicate person of 
either sex can use them with great 
benefit. 


LEGS & ARMS, 


(ARTIFICIAL) 
WITH RUBBER HANDS AND FEET. 
The Most Natural, Comfortable & Durable, 
Thousands in Daily Use. 
Improvements. 
U. S. Gov't Manufacturer. 
I. Pamphiet of 160 Pages SENT FREE. 
A. A. MARKS, 
701 Broadway, New York City. 


ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 

wor LA ROEST and sors, last ga 

rts, Coptory, e, French, Ger- 


Organ Tuning, Fine A 


; board 
EE, Dir., Franklin 8q., BOSTON, Mase. 


BARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM 


HINDERCORNS. 


The safest, surest and best cure for Corns, 
Ensures com to tho feet. Never 
tocure. 15 cents at Druggists. Hiscox 


“WHAT TO DO” 


elegant 6 page book come comptes. 
ted, containing eecription and 
~ games for parlor oF 
of eight cents in stamps. 
Gen. Pass. Agent, 


coms SANIT AS? 


The GREAT ENGLISH DISINFECTANT. 
The First Requisite in all Dwellings. 


The most POWERFUL and PLEASANT of all 
PREPARATIONS in use. 


Fragrant, Non-poisonous, does not stain Linen. 


**SANITAS” Disinfecting Fiuid, for 
about rooms, disinfecting linen, and 
house use. 


general 

“*“SANITAS” Disinfecting Powder, a powerful 
and pleasant preparation for stables, 
kennels, ashbina, &c. 

“SANITAS’? Crade Disinfecting Fiuid, a con- 
centrated form of “‘Sanitas,” to be di- 
= with water for flushing drains, 


ANITAS”? Distnfecting Oil, for fumigating 


J plaints rheumatism and ringworm. 
Sanitas ” and Laundry 


THE REGULAR USE OF 


“ SANITAS,” THE BEST DISINFECTANT, and 


Deodorant, is a sure preventive of all contagious and 
infectious diseases. It is invaluablein the sick room. 


PEOPLE’S HEALTH IS A NATION'S WEALTH.” 


“SANITAS” IS WATURE’S DISINFECTANT. 


To be had of all Druggists and of the 
American & Continental “ Sanitas” Co., Ltd., 
636-642 West 56th street, N. Y. city. 


Vi boss de 


HIRES ROOT BEER 


Tak Five, Cations of a del 


it 
storekeepers everywhere, 


THOSE BOYISH DAYS. 
First Smoker. “Say, Chorley, Bangs introduced me to a jolly fellow last night. 


Never met him, did you?” 
“Never met Sam McNutt! 


his name. 
CHORLEY. 


Well I should! 


Sam McNutt’s 


Why, he and I were boys together.” 


Cuticura 
A Positive Cure 
for every form of 
Se Skin and Blood 
=Disease= 


> 


PIMPLES to SCROFULA. 


Gas TORTURES OF A LIFETIME INSTANTLY 
relieved by a warm bath with Cuticura Soar, & 
real Skin beautrfier, and a single application of Over 
oura, the great Skin Cure. 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of 
CuTiovura Resorvent, the New Blood Purifier, to 
keep the blood cool, the perspiration pure and un- 
irritating, the bowels open, the liver and kidneys 
active, will speedily cure 

Eczema, tetter, ringworm, prnritua, 
acall head, dandruff, and every species of torturing, 
disfiguring, itching, ‘scaly and pimply diseases of the 
skin and scalp, with loss of hair, when physicians and 


all known remedies fail. 
Corttovra, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; 


Sold everywhere. Pri 
Reso.vent, $1. by the Potrex Dave AND 


Co., Boston, Mass 
Send for to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


WHILBUR’S 


nvatuabie me Dy 


a & Philadelphia. 
EA-SHORE COTTAGE, for Work- 
ing Women, at North Long Branch, 
will open June 15th. Apply daily from 11 to 1 
o’clock and from 7 to 9 o’clock (except Saturday 
evenings) at the 
Youna Women’s Curistian AssocraTIon, 
No. 7 East 15th St., New York. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
Bills of Exchange,Commercial and Travellers’Credits 
available in any part of the world. 
Collection in all foreign countries. 


Before 


leatherette. 


» |, SHAVE. with EASE. 


You often Suffer needless pain 
Through fault of pena _ can’t deny it; 
Buy WILLIAMS SHA VI G STICK, and try it. 


Pleasure unknown! and Comfort, Ease 
Its use imparts; to all who Shave 

Its Richness, Mildness, Fragrance please, 
And Time and Patience tend to save. 


Each Stick in a neat Case, covered with red morocco 
Very Portable for Travelers. 
FOR ALL WHO SHAVE. For Sale by all Druggists, or sent 
post-paid, for 25cts.in Stamps. Address, 

THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., - Glastonbury, Conn. 
FOR 50 YEARS M’F’RS OF FAMOUS GENUINE YANKEE SHAVING SOAP 


A LUXURY 


PRING 


The above Cat re 


Action, 


edt mountings 
& portal 


The We NANT x. 


& 


presents our Warrant Action Flobert Rific, the best low 
It is 22 Ca,ibre, bas finely rifled octagon barrel, oiled 5 


case HOW TO GET THIS RIFLE FREE. 


card and we will tell you how te secure this Fine Rifle Free of cost. 
CLAFLIN & CO., 54 Duane St., New | York, N.Y¥.. 


priced Rifle 
-ock, checkered pistol grip, | mail 
Send your 
— on 
Addre 


IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


For Improved and Economic Cookery. 


IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
Only sort guaranteed Genutne by Baron Liebig. 


IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
The Finest yt poy | Stock. USE it for 
Soups, Sauces, and Made Dishes. 

La COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
Efficient tonto in all cases of Weakness and 
___ Digestive Disorders. 

J IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
Highly recommended as a Nightcap instead of 
alcoholic drinks. 


IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MRAT. 
GENUINE ONLY with fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s — 
___ Signature in bine ink across label. 


J IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
To be had of all Storekeepers, Grocers, and 
Chemists. Sole agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. David & Co., 9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. | 

Sold wholesale in New York by JAMES P. SMITH, 
PARK & TILFORD, ACKE ERKALL, & CON- 
DIT ow & ROBBI 8S, THURBER, WHY- 
LAND, & CO., FRANCIS H _LEGGETT & CO.. CHAS. 
N. CRITTENTON, W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


The best History of the War that has yet appeared. — 
Boston Traveller. 


ARPER’ 


The plates of Harper’s Weekly during the rs 
having been destroyed, 


HARPER’S: 


Pictorial History of the Rebellion 


Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori-" 


calillustrations. In two splendid folio voiumes, same 
size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of its 
famous War pictures. Price for set, carriage paid, 
in bevelled cloth, $16; in Half Turkey Morocco, hand- 
some gilt stamp on side and marbled edges, $22; full 
Morocco, elegant, $35. To avoid deception see 
that books bear Harper’s mame. Send for li- 
lustrated Circular to 


McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Of pricelesa value for preservation.— Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 

NOTICE.—Parties in the vicinity of New York, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and other large cities, 
can have a set of this book sent to them for examina- 
tion free of chargee Agents wanted, Liberal 
terms to first-class men. In many parts of the conn- 
try this book is sold on the easy-payment pian. 


PENS. 
Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 135, 333, 161, 
For Sale by all Stationers. 
STEEL PEN CO., 
orks: Camden, N, J, 26 John St., New York. 


ORN FREMED 


A sure cure for corns after a — 
—— without the slightest pai 
r Ten Cents in ver. reat “Bent by 


VERG MEDICINE COMPANY, 
6 EAST BROAD ST., COLUMBUS, G. 
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